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SAUCE, 
PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GoonpD sAUCH,” 
for its flavour. 
In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, 
Messrs. Crosse & Buacxwart, London, and by Druggists, Grocers and 
See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers and Labels. 
\ DINNER ALES, 
} SPARKLING, REPRE, NOURISHING, AND 


Castaway. Book I 
beat of ——- en —Newsate, Lend Lows pee 
ee elie i) Twelve ‘Chaplre “Chapter ¥.. 
be ae & >? 
LEA & PERRINS 
It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 
Oilmen generally throughout the world. 
EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND 
ECONOMICAL. 


TO BE HAD OF THE PRINCIPAL RETAILERS. 
Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are 
frequently substituted. 


Breweries— Edinburgh. Established 1749. 
LONDON STORES — BELVEDERE ROAD, &. B. 


LIVBRPOOL—1, SEBL STREET. BRISTOL+~14, NARROW QUAY, BIRMINGHAM—13, TEMPLE STREBT. 
SWANSHA—QUAY PARADE. DUBLIN—7, LOWER ABBEY STREET. GLASGOW—QUEBN STREET. 














THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


AND 


TABLE DELICACIES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTE, and other Condiments. 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Part XL., 


New Seriss.—Apnit, 1872. 


_ ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 








INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza; the 
first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little perseverance 


completely removes it. 


Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed by a 


few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie 
down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





To Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
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; Al Princess of 
Wales. 














From the “IRISH TIMES.” 


“H.RH. PRINCESS LOUISE.—Messrs. O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. have been favoured wita an order from H.R.H. 


‘ the Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplins. 


When we have mentioned the name of this 


‘ Firm it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the Fabric.” 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., 30, College Green, Dublin. 


IRISH POPLINS. 


Patterns sent Post-free. 


IRISH 


LINENS. 


Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 


N.B.—Patterus of LUSTROUS BLACK POPLINS, as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CHLORALUM 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 





CHLORALUM, CHLORALUM POWDER, AND CHLORALUM WOOL 
are active deodorisers, and invaluable in ‘stamping out’ fevers. 


CHLORALUM 


Is the most active snd harmless puri- 
fier for babies’ feeding bottles, beer 
casks, dairy utensils,ac. CHLORALUM 
has been found to remove bad smells, 
which are not readily attacked by other 
deodorisers. A newly-painted room or 
house is rendered habitable by the 
iuspension of cloths dipped in Chlor- 
alum, or the exposure of basins con- 
taining the liquid. Moreover, Chloralum 
removes the strong odour of onions, 
garlic, and other agents, which some- 
times affects the sweetness of cupboards, 
meat-safes, larders, and other places in 
oe 
CHLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s. ; 
pints, ei half-pints, 6d. By the 
on, 





THE 


CHLORALUM POWDER 


Is not caustic, nor hurtful in any way, 
and although it absorbs moisture, it 


DOES NOT DETERIORATE BY 
KEEPING. 


It is a most elegant and powerful pre- 
peration, and a substitute for the | 
disagreeable disinfectants which have | 
hitherto been placed at the disposal of 
the public and the medical profession. 
The objects aimed at in the manufacture 
of Chioralum Powder have been a 
uniform high strength and cheapness. 
Sample casks, containing about 1 cwt., 
for 15s.; 4 cwt., 8s. 6d.; and in 6d. and 
1s. packages. 





CHLORALUM WOOL. 


The New Stypticand Antiseptic Surgica 
Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 6s. per lb. and 1s. samples. 


CHLORALUM WADDING in sheets. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


CHLORALUM WOOL and WAD- 
DING is an absorbent and astringent 
antiseptic for use in the treatment of 
wounds, foul ulcers, bed sores, fetid 
cancers, discharges of all kinds, and to 
neutralise fever poisons in beds or in 
the sick chamber. 


CHLORALUM COMPANY, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 
































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LENFIELD 


ST A RCH is the only kind used in 
5 Her Majesty's Laundry. 

If there are any Largs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH: 

they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 


printed on every package, and if this is done, 


hey will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
Note the Words “ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 


ON SEAL, LABEL, AND CORK. 
New Wholesale Depot, 6a, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 











QUININE WINE, 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. ‘I'he success which has attended “‘ WATERS’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERS’ QUININE WINR, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 
AGEyTs, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE:—UNWINWN and | 

ALBERT 5, 24,' Piccadilly—is so | ORIENTAL 10 TH PASTE 
effective and instananeous that grey hair | | 
is coloured permanently a natural brown | 

or blaek the t itist d by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 2ls. Sample case 
2s.6d. By post 40 stamps. 


URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


harmless as pure water, has the None genuine unless signed 


astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 
BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


colour, Its patronage has caused many 
PILLS. 


imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
Slew preparation is one of the benefits which the 














ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
AGREEABLE & EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
| THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


















UNWIN & ALBERT, 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 


24, PIOCADILLY, 
mankind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
— persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
AND PILLS this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 


During the present and approaching season the health of —_ 
many will be sorely tried unless the first departure from These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
soundness be met with calmness, firmness, aud resolution. during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
wae eras 8 Comune well rubbed = Se — — attacking any vital part. 
itigates co » hoarseness, oppres thing, as - . 
. us gaps bold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
e box. 














when aided by his Piius, wards off the dangers towards 
which these symptoms tend. 


ASTOUNDING CURES 
Of INDIGESTION, WIND, BILE,GOUT RHEUMATISM & IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, are daily achieved by 
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tournure @ la mode, so difficult to obtain without a 
multiplicity of skirts and bustles. 


THOMSON'S SPRING NOVELTIES 














THE “PAGODA.” 
rfect 


A great novelty, producing exactly the 


WITH SINGLE OR DOUBLE BUSTLE. 


Supplies, with the least possible weight, Tournure 


and Jupon in one. 
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This form of Crinoline, which lays against, 
the figure, will be found to 


instead of —— 
auswer its purpose admirably. 





EMPRESS RESILIENT. 


This elegant Crinoline cannot swing or oscillate 
[t adapts its size on the hips to all figures. 
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THE UNBREAKABLE. 
The Patented principle, “ without perforation,’ 
Ly tested ; it allows the use 


has now been thorough 
of Steel of the very highest temper, without the 


dangerous risk of breaking. 
“Thomson's Corsets and Crinolines are the two indis- 

pensable items of a lady’s wardrobe.” 
“Thomson has completely emancipated ladies from the 

heavy penalties of wearing ill-constructed Corsets, and 





heavy, shapeless, * ail-round’ Crinolines.’ 
“Thomson, to whom so many manufacturers pay the 


unconscious homage of imitation.” 
The Geanine Goods always stamped with the name 
“ THOMSON,” and Trade Mark. 











Wear. 








Like the French Corset, the Glove-fitting priu- 
ciple adapts itself to all figures; but, unlike the 


Woven article, the Glove-fitting cannot stretch in 





























4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





~ CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recommMenpeED 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Spitting 
of “Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest: 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
cau be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


 CHLOR 





THE ANTI-LANCET. | 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—“ J¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon te every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general —— 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarsoroven, 


on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 


ODYNE. | 








THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYN Fo} is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORO DYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, éc. 


: — From Lorp Francis Conyncuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December. 1868. 
* Lord F rancis C onyngham, who thistime last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 
“‘ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 


from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been ra 


g fearfully, 


and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE,”- See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CavTion.—Vice Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor cf 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d, and 11s.each. None is genuine without the words “ Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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BORWICK’S f 


Fk HM [Ru Wie 
POWDER.: 


Is now used by all respectable families for making delicious Custards and Blane Manges—and nothing can be 
more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all Corn Dealers, in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 





GOLD MEDAL 


BORWICK’SW a, WN 
¢ 


;AKING J POWDER.L 





Makes Delicious Bread, 
Plum Puddings, and all 
kinds of Pastry Light, 
} Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 
2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, 
and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
5s. boxes. 


Mr, 
' 


% TWO GOLD MEDALS Awarded for Superior Quality. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








[HE MACASSAR OIL is the 
: best and safest Hair Restorer _ 
“+ | and Beautifier, bei rfectly fre 
JOSEP . ~ ifier ing pe tly “yy! 
STEEL PENS. } som a poisonous Or mineral / 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. | admixtures. 
anal Price, 38s. 6d.; 75.; 


N ATHER’S ORIENTAL | 10s. 6¢.; and 2ls. - 

ROSE CREAM, extracted | per bottle. / w/ The KAL- 
from the choicest Ssepcenee, Be } / : YDOR exerts 
moves scurf, strengthens and im- | F 3 
parts a gloss (without the use of | ; P the mos sooth- 
pomades) to the hair,and prevents | f ing, cooling, and 
| baldness, even pe pn / S purifying action on 
| in man? cases which appear hope- F . . an lle 
less.—fold by all chemists in_bot- / the skin, rendering it 
tles, at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 














> soft, clear and blooming. 
E f Price, 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
WILLIAM MATHER, | ; per bottle. The ODONTO 
14, Bath See Street, | improves and beautifies the 
ondon, E.C.; / 

19, Hanging Ditch, and 109, Chester Teeth, strengthens the gums, 
‘Road, Manchester. / ; and renders the breath pure 

| 7 and fragrant. 


\ FATHER’S ROYAL | oe 
\ BALSAMIC PLaIS. Price, 2s. 9d. per box. 
TERS (as supplied to the | amnaunianistintia 

Army and Navy at Scutari | 


ey | = Sold by all Chemists aud Perfumers everywhere. 


eas *,* Ask for Rowlands’ Articles, and avoid 


, /signature, trade-mark, and | Cheap imitations under the same, or similar, 
address on the back. 


(Established 40 Years.) } . : 

TANTON’S CELEBRATED COUGH PILLS| #1 7s GLASS SHADES. 
are universally acknowledged to be the best for the iM 

speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchitis, 


Consumption, and all diseases of the chest and lungs.— W. fl 

MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate Street, London ; and | fH GLASS FLOWER VASES, 

109, Chester Road, Manchester. In boxes at 1s. 14d. and Hh} 

4s. 9d. each.—Caution: “W. MATHER, Chester Road, | |) Glass Flower Troughs, 

pene the Government stamp round every box. | __ jj AND 

Sent post free for 16 stamps. i MoT . sO VDT 
= F ae Mh W} SILVERED GLASS PLATEUX 
REGISTERED. AY ATHER’S NEW}! ee FOR 


INFANTS FEEDING : NN “ABLE DE ‘ION 
ser SEANTS . EEEDING | DINNER TABLE DECORATION. 


unique in shape and possesses | FERN CASES 


advantages over all others; is a 


combination of the flat and upright AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES 
feeding bottles; is perfect inaction | ° 
and simple in construction; can 


be duptied ofits contents to the astarop. "| GLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


Sold by al chemists at 1s. each. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 















































ONLY SIXPENCE PER BOX. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, OIL AND COLOURMEN, IRONMONGERS, &e. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS, BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S KA 
Fifty years’ good character represents something worthy Original DiamondCement /)/ F 
of serious consideration. P 





Securely and neatly mends 
KAY'S WORSDELL’S PILLS BROKEN CHINA, Giass, EarTHEN- | 


wake, Woops, CaBiNET WokK, AND 
have been before the public half a century without any Fancy ARTICLES. 
drawbacks as to their uninterrupted career of usefulness |Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 


indivi ili See the name of “ E. DAVY,” the 
to SnditSuats and teanitien. loriginal Inventor, is on the label, 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent |2!4 that of the Manufacturers, 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. eash. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET. 


—_—= 









































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMERS’ — 
PATENT AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES FROM £12 TO £125. 


bye the sole Manufacturers in England, have invented and patented a new reed 

valve, which imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that produced by the percussion 
action of the Harmonium. ‘Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been registered, which acts without adding to 
the weight of the touch. The vox humana stop has likewise been introduced. Besides 
these improvements, CRAMERS’ American Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
mellow qnality of tone, which distinguishes them above all kindred instruments. 


CRAMERS’ HARMONIUM GALLERY, 201, REGENT ST., W. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTES., 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS MANUFACTURED BY CRAMERS ARE— 


THE PIANETTE, 


FROM 23 to 34 GUINEAS; 
Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made 


THE MIGNON, 
‘ PRICE 40 GUINEAS, IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT 
(Registered), in size between the Pianette and the Cottage. Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has 
brass studs and steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


PRICE 50 GUINEAS, 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal writes,—“ The best fifty guinea 
Oblique Pianofortes ever produced.”— Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


PRICE 70 GUINEAS. 
Of this speciai pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able article on Pianos in general 
remarks:—“ The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do 


well to try the new instrument,’ x 
Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says:—“‘A new construction, patented by Messrs. Cramer and Co., which produces a 


richness and amplitude of vibration strongly resembling the great piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, this instrument marks an important stage in the 
process of piano manufacture.” 


THE BOUDOIR GRAND, 


6 FEET LONG, 90 GUINEAS,7 FEET LONG, 130 GUINEAS. 


Cramers’ Organs for Church and Chamber. 


The following Instruments are always kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
ereeted at their own residences within a few days from the time of purchase, avoiding the usual three or 
four months’ delay necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given:— 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—460 pipes, in stained pine, three stops, £31 10s. 
CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut 70 
guineas, in oak 80 guineas, and in dark mahogany 85 guineas. 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—200 pipes, séven stops, two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in 
pine, 95 guineas, in black walnut, 100 guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and mahogany, 110 guineas. 


CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 14 octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 gs. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 135 guineas. 

CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3.—Two manuals, sixteen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 
280 guineas. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1.—156 pipes, four stops, two octaves, pedals, 70 guineas. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, two octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 115 guineas. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—315 pipes, nine stops, 24 octaves, pedals, two composition 
pedals, 150 guineas. 

ALL ORGANS LARGER THAN THE ABOVE, BUILT ACCORDING TO SPECIFICATION. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(THE LARGEST IN BUROPE), 


207, REGENT STREET, W. 
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rs mage ge to INQUIRIES, Messrs. ROBERT COCKS 
Op, bee to state that the follgwing | POPULAR 
SONGS. are NOW READY as VOCAL ee 
Low at Thy Feet a.) a Tired q q 
The Bridge (Lindsay). Too Late (Lin ). 
Far Away emmed ° cm yah -« (W biton). 4s. 
free for 24 s' 

THE FAVOURITE. VOCAL DUETS. of Mt the DAY.—* Let us 
Roam.” New Vocal Duet, by STEPHEN GLOVER, for 
soprano and contralto. A lively, pretty duet, ered adapted 
to girls’ voices; easy, and withiu ne compass of all ordinary 
singers. “ ‘Let us Roam * will, we feel sure, take its place 
with the ‘Gipsy Countess’ and other popular duets of Stephen 
Glover.”—Vide Cheltenham Looker-on, March 20. Free by 

*cTHE FLOWER GATHERERS. Vocal Duet. By the Auth 
iF } ocal Duet. By the wy or 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. and Composer of “ What are the Wild Waves Saying ?” 
free by post 25 stamps. ‘This cannot fail to be a Sretriie 
HIS is the expression of every one after using | duet.”"—Vide Dublin &xpress. 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER PULASKI'S BANNER. Vocal Duet. Words by LONG- 
and ZYLO-BALSAMUM. They are unequalled for Re- | FELLOW. Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 
storing, Invigorating, and Beautifying the Hair, rendering For soprano and contralto. 3s. “ Well worthy of the ‘Author 
it soft, silky, and glossy, and disposing it to remain in any | of ‘Excelsior.’ . . Melodised with powerand expression.”— 
desired position; quickly cleansing the scalp, arresting the | Church and State Gazette. ‘* Music equally simple, adequate, 
fall, and imparting to the hair a healthy and natural colour. | and expressive.”—Cvurt Journal. Also, by the same. ‘‘A 
No lady’s toilet is complete without them. Psalm I, Life.” Solo and Duet. Each 3s. All half-price with 

an extta stamp for 


postage. 
Every Chemist and Perfumer sells them. N EW SONGS, with well-selected Words and good Melodies 
| each post free, at half-price. 
enenenene The mill lad’s love (Gatty). 3s. | In this I hope (Lindsay). 3s. 
Alone (Lindsay). 3s. The face at the window 


ICE SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE IGE, Bells (Smart). 9a. FTwe waking of the flowers 
3s 


er but not distressed. . ge i. " 
he WENHA ICE 1] Pri (Wrighton). 3s. peak well of the absent 
wer me LARS S08 Company's ecishented Prine Notasparrow falleth (Abt). 3s. (Wrighton). 3s. 


Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI-/ py. jicghts far out at sea.| Almond Blossoms (Abt.) 3s. 


GERATOR, Registered, fitted with water tanks and (Gatty). 


3s. 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled AY BLSH_MUBIC for, wr tt thall-prce, post free. LEY 
-price, 


for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The | phe Carmarthen March. 3s. | The Rising of the Lark. 3s. 


New Double-wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter | ‘Ihe same, Piano Duet. 4s. Ditto, Piano Duet, 4s. 
Dishes, Ice-cream Machines, Selizogenes, Champagne | March of the Men of Harlech. | The Ash Grove. 3s. 
Ditto, Piano Duet. 4s. 


. . " . 3s. 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, | pitts, piano Duet, 4s. God Bless the Prince of Wales. 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, | The Bells of Aberdovey. 3s. 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice | oe ey tg Ria Ditto, Piano Duet. 4s. 
. : . - 0 v\ a . . 
erga in town for less than 1d. per lb.; or packages of | ()eEsizons on the THEORY of MUSIC. By GEO. F 
2s. 6d., 58., 98., and upwards, forwarded into the country by WEST. 9th Edition. Post free 12 stamps. 
“goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price | _ “AS class book for elementary teaching in —s schools 
lists free at the sole office it can have few superiors.”—Vide The Daily Te 
“ . WEST (GEO. F. } =e Se of all his clogaut ad Leer 
7 - piano music (care ully fingered) gratis aud post free. A 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, | pianists should reed rrr 4Co.N 
ox > : | London: Sole Publishers B COCKS and Co., New 
125, Strand, London, W.C. (Corner of Savoy Street.) | Burlington Street. 
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CHANCERY BILLS, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, 
TRACTS. SERMONS, CATALOGUES, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 








NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ TayLor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THEOBROMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. -Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 


distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“ For HOMCEOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


~ BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


These excellent and inexpensive GLOVES, in the first choice only, are sold (Wholesale and Retail 
at the same rate as in the Manufacturer’s Depéts in Brussels, viz.: 
Price with One Button . . 2s. 6d. per pair. 
‘“ Two Buttons. . 2s.1lld. “* 
Gentlemen’s .... . 38. 6d. “ 
A Single Pair, as Sample, by post, at the same rate. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 














“SUCCESS THE INDEX OF MERIT.” 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER. 


A curative host in itself: superior to any Electric or Galvanic Chain- 
Band or Belt, or Spanish Fly Blister, or any Blister, or any Rubefacients or 
Stimulating Liniments whatsoever. 


ALLCOCE’S POROUS PLASTER. 
They are now uncenditionally accepted by HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 
of FAMILIES as their approved curative for 


CHEST AFFECTIONS, COUGHS, SORE THROATS, 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, AFFECTIONS and DROPSY of the HEART, 
KIDNEY AFFECTIONS, PAINS and WEAKNESS of the BACK, 
STITCHES and PALNS in the SIDE, and in LUMBAGO, 
altogether unrivalled as an outward application. 

We have sold over 55,0.0,000 of thse Plasters, and they are certified as innocent, yet wonderfully curative, by all- 
When relief can be obtained they never fail. Testimonials to their virtue are pouring in every day, and we guarantee 
them all to be genuine. Invalids should most certainly be on their guard not to accept anything as curative unless 
there is undoubted proof of it being all it is represented to be. There are no porous plasters made except ALLCOCK'S 
POROUS PLASTERS, consequently the other plasters confine the — produce great irritation, soil the 
underclothing ; so, in buying any plasters, see you obtain Allcock’s, and take no other. 

ELECTRIC CONDITION. 

The peculiar phosphorescent light emitted by Allcock’s Porous Plaster when separating from the muslin may be 
seen when taken off in the dark. This quality is supposed to be absorbed by the pores of the skin, causing an 
equilibrium of the circulation, acting equally upon the nervous fluid as upon the blood. They are certified as innocent, 
yet wonderfully curative, by all., 

THE BEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY IN ALL CASES OF 


WEAK MUSCLES, TIC DOULOUREUX. 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. LOCAL PAINS. . 
BRONCHITIS. INFLAMMATION OF RRHGA. 
SCIATICA. | THE LUNGS. CONSUMPTION. 
RHEUMATISM. SEVERE COUGHS. 


The Medical Profession throughout the American continent have given their unqualified approval of the wonderful 
and beneficial effects of these Plasters, which are rapidly supersedieg all other remedies. They have only to be tried to 


be appreciated, ‘ 
Sold by all Druggists, at 1s. 1jd. each, with full directions for use, or in any size to suit. The yard Plaster is 
specially recommended for families and physicians. One yard equals 18 plasters. Price 14s. per yard, 7s. 6d. per half 


yard, or 4s. per quarter. 
N.B.—A Plaster sent to any part of the country for 15 stamps. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCY FOR GREAT BRITAIN (WHOLESALE AND RETAIL): 
57, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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MRS. LEE STRUGGLES AGAINST 
FATE. 


' Noronly did May become pale and thin, 
| but she began to like lonely walks up and 
| down the damp cloisters, to flit about like 
| abat in the twilight, and to climb to her 
| old haunt in the belfry in order that she 
might look out over the land like “ Sister 
Anne,” and see if there was “ anybody 
| coming.” One evening she was leaning 
| over the garden-hedge, peering into the 
vanishing landscape, and devouring every 
sad suggestion that the falling night pre- 
| sented to her mind. Suddenly there came 
| two red eyes glaring down the road ; not 
| the angry eyes of some terrible demon, as 
at first they might have been supposed, 
but only carriage-lamps. Yet they could 
not have proved a sight more surprising 
if they had been a couple of unlucky 
stars jostled out of their place, in conse- 
quence of too much crowding upon the 
milky-way. 

They came glaring down the road, and 
they stopped before the gate of Monasterlea. 
The darkling landscape swam before May’s 
_ eyes, as a delightful idea flashed through her 
mind that this was Paul coming back. She 
had flown half-way to the gate before joy 
| gave way to another feeling, and she hid 

behind a rose-bush. Meantime the two 
red lamps had glared right up the path, 
and into the open eyes of the cottage, and 
answering lights had already appeared at 
the door. The coachman had left his box, 
and May could see the disgorgement of 
{ the carriage. A slow, heavy body rolled 
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from the interior of the coach, and a sound 
that was not unfamiliar made its way to 
her ears. Her hopes fell flat and expired 
as she stood up and stepped forward to 
receive Mrs. Lee. 

“ A-a-ah! my beloved daughter!” she 
cried, as May appeared. It was an odd 
form of address, but considering the afflic- 
tion of the visitor, May would not have won- 
dered at, nor objected to, being addressed 

as “ My dear grandmother !” 

“T knew it from the first,” Mrs. Lee 
went on, in a choking voice, while she took 
desperate measures with one hand to save 
herself from strangulation by unloosing 
the strings of her weightiest cloak from 
about her neck, and letting it fall to the 
ground. “ It was not for nothing that I felt 
like a mother to you at Camlough. Carry 
up that hamper of wine,my man! AA little 
present, my love, for your aunt. And I 
have been picking up fresh eggs as I drove 
along—from the country people—all day ; 
your cook may find them useful.” 

Miss Martha here arrived on the scene, 
with Nannie, and Bridget, and torches, and 
the little commotion of welcome having sub- 
sided, the mother was conducted to the 
embraces of her son. And then, after going 
through several ceremonies of joy and bene- 
diction, she was again taken possession 
of by May, and conducted to a guest 
chamber, to remove the traces of her travel. 
Having settled her front and her turban, 
she sank at last into a large arm-chair, and 
prepared farther to unburden her soul of 
the purpose with which it was charged. 

“Ah! my dear daughter! Such a 
daughter as never was welcomed before to 
a mother’s longing heart. Sit down at my 
feet, my pretty one, and let us talk at our 
leisure about our plans.” 

But May had no plans, and she preferred 
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standing erect. Yet she declared herself 
willing to converse with Mrs. Lee. 

“Nay, nay, my dear,” said that lady, 
“why so coy? You must think me very 
blind not to have seen what was going on 
between you and Christopher.” 

‘Nothing ever went on, Mrs. Lee. You, 
of all others, ought to know that well.” 

‘My dear girl,” said Mrs, Lee, taking her 
hands, and trying to draw her down for a 
kivs, “‘do you mean to say that my poor 
boy did not propose to you ?”’ 

“7 thought he had forgotten it,” said 
May, aghast. “ How could you find it out ? 
He was mad when he did it, and he thought 
I was Katherine.” 

“Thought you were Katherine! Ha, 
ha! Excuse me, my dear, for I know you 
have cause to be jealous, and to stand on 
your dignity. But you need not with me, 
my dear, his poor anxious old mother. Itis 
long since he gave up Miss Archbold, and 
fixed his affections upon you. Excuse me, 
for | know your devotion to him since, 
which has saved his precious life; but it 
was his love for you which threw him into 
this fever.” 

* Did he tell you so?” 
ting her brows. 

“ Well, no,” said Mrs. Lee, with a spasm 
of fear that she was going too far. “‘ But do 
you think an anxious mother cannot read 
the heart of her son ?” 

“Not at such a distance I should think, 
and without the help of a telescope,” said 
May, with a little grim mirth. 

“Ah, you are laughing at me,” said 
Mrs. Lee, and her tears began to descend. 
“ And I had so buoyed myself up with the 
hope that you, at least, would be merciful 
and kind to my dear son; so different from 
that other woman; 
be a sacred affair to you. And now—and 
now Mrs. Lee wept. 

“Pray don’t cry, Mrs. Lee,” said May, 
with a conscience-stricken feeling that she 
was behaving very inhospitably in thus dis- 
iressing her tired guest. “I am sorry, 
indeed, to disappoint you, and I see you 
have deceived yourself in some strange way. 
[ have great pity for your son; but you know 
[ could ‘not marry him for that reason; espe- 
cially as he does not even want me.’ 

“There it is! There it is!’ cricd Mrs. 
Lee. “I knew it was only proper feel- 
ing that was working your little heart. 
And can you really think that he does not 
wish to marry you? If you read his letter, 
his last letier, that heart-broken letter 2 

May’s ten 1pe r and sense of humour both 
began to get lively. 


asked May, knit- 


that his future would | 





“Mrs. ton” she said, “I know it is very 
important that your son should be married 
before Friday.’ 

“ You do, youdo!” cried Mrs. Lee, with 
increasing emotion. “ My own frank, de- 
voted girl! How bravely she comes to 
the point! I almost feared to remind her 
of it, but I need not have doubted her. She 
will throw herself into the breach. She will 
save us from ruin; be mistress of a manly 
he: art and twenty thousand pounds a year! 7 

“But, Mrs. Lee 

“T knew that she would do it, and, 
she says, if must be done before next 
Friday. I thought about all this when I 
brought a parson with me in the coach. 
He did not object to the trip, on account of 
the shooting. I dropped him at a farm- 
house about a mile away. A most respect- 
able clergyman, but with his time not fully 
occupied.” 

May could bear no more just at present. 
Her cheeks burned with indignation, and 
the corners of her mouth were twitching 
with laughter, yet she was so sorry all the 
while for mother and son, that she could 
not either laugh or fly in a passion with 
any comfort. Fortunately, Miss Martha 
came in search of her guest, allowing May 
to make her escape. And she heard 
nothing more about matrimony for that 
one night at least. 

On the next day, however, it was plain 
that a campaign had been entered on by 
Mrs. Lee, which she meant to carry on with 
vigour till the hands of the clock should 
point to midnight on Friday. Christopher 
in his meekness and weakness had been 
talked to by his mother, and looked wist- 
fully at May, and even ventured to say to 
her that though he could not have dared to 
originate the proposal, seeing all that had 
passed, still, that she should never have 
reason to repent it, if she could bring herself 
to be so generous as to marry him. May 
found it hard to be thus punished a second 
time for a second of Katherine’s sins. It 
was not hard to silence poor Christopher, 
but Mrs. Lee would not be put down; and 
the hardest part was that she had in some 
sort talked over Miss Martha to her side. 

“Only think of what two young Pet ple 
could do with twenty thousand a year,’ she 
said. ‘“ And two such young people as s they 
are, my dear ma’am. So well matched in 
youth, in appearance, in tastes! It 1s 
maddening to think of such a erisis comin 
near, when all might turn out so happily 
one hour by the joining of their two dear 
hands.” 


Aunt Martha listened,and Aunt Mart! 
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was fluttered. There was a great deal of 
truth in what Mrs. Lee was saying. She 
was smarting a little from Paul’s indif- 
ference to her niece, and he was gone away 
and had disappointed her. She had no 
longer his interests to provide for. Neither 
did that stray duke, whose interference 
had once appeared so inevitable, seem to 
be on Visiting terms at Camlough after 
all. nd it might be a long time, in- 
deed, before another fine young man with 
twenty thousand a year should come court- 
ing pretty May at Monasterlea. By-and- 
bye, Aunt Martha faltered’ forth a con- 
ditional consent to Mrs. Lee’s proposed 
plau. She would talk to her niece, and if 
the child could be persuaded, the marriage 
should take place. 

May perceived this yielding of her aunt 
with dismay and resentment, and the cere- 
mony of the talking over produced no 
satisfactory results. Miss Martha, on this 
occasion, found her sitting in the furthest 
corner of her room under the sloping wall, 
with her hands locked in her lap, and her 
mouth tightened up into a straight line of 
determination. 

“T know what you are coming to say, 
Aunt Martha,” drawing still further back 
into her corner, but speaking loud and 

lain. “I never expected that you would go 
over to the enemy.” 

“The enemy, my darling? Indeed, there 
isnoenemy. Iam just going to ask you 
to think seriously ofthe thing. The young 
man is good and amiable, and will make 
an excellent husband. My May would be 
a lady, and could go and come when and 
where she liked.” 

“] don’t want to go, nor to come,” said 
May, “only to stay where I am.” And 
she locked her feet together, as if in that 
identical corner she had resolved to live 
and die. 

‘I should no longer have any anxiety 
about providing for your future.” 

“Never mind that, Aunty. I can turn 
milkmaid any day.” 

‘You shall not need; bat what I mean 
to say is, that a good husband is a treasure 
not to be met with every week.” 

“But I don’t want a good husband every 
week; nor any week; nor a bad one 
either. How nicely you have done with- 
out one yourself, Aunt Martha !” 

“Oh, of course, if you desire to be an 
old maid,” said Miss Martha. 

“T do not desire it. I desire nothing of 
the kind. But I had rather put up with it, 
as you have done, Aunty, than sell myself, 

‘even twenty thousand pounds a year.” 











“My dear, you never spoke to me in 
that way before. Nobody ever said yet 
that I ‘put up with it.’ [ have always i 

“Now, now, Aunty,” said May, spring- 
ing from her corner at last, and putting 
her arms round the old lady’s neck, “ you 
know very well that you put up with it 
because you could not marry the person 
you liked; and I love you for doing it, and 
I mean to do the same.” 

“Do the same !”’ echoed Miss Martha, in 
astonishment. And then she saw that 
May’s eyes were wet with tears. 

“The very same,” said May, laughing. 
“And you must promise to say nothing 
more to me about this matter; but try to 
get Mrs. Lee to take her poor son away. 
It is quite time that we two old maids 
had this house to ourselves again.” 

On Friday morning, as May waiked 
down the garden path, a gentleman met 
her coming towards the house. He was 
dressed like a clergyman, but carried a 
gun. He took off his hat and introduced 
himself as a friend of Mrs. Lee, who had 
come by appointment to see that lady. 
May bade him welcome, and accompanied 
him to the house, knowing very well that 
here was the parson come to marry her. 
She conducted him to the parlour where 
Christopher was sitting, and did not think 
it advisable to awake Mrs. Lee, who had 
slept longer than usual, in consequence of 
much trouble and excitement, and many 
wakeful nights. 

What passed between Christopher and 
the parson has never beer. recorded. After 
they had been for some time shut up to- 
gether, May saw, from an upper window, 
the two men walking side by side down 
the path to the gate. Christopher wa 
leaning on his stick, and walked slowly, 
and looked downcast but dignified. The 
parson was nodding his head and talking 
briskly, and as he went away shook hands 
a second time with Christopher over the 
gate. Then Mr. Lee returned slowly to 
the house. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Lee 
and held private converse with her son for 
half an hour. There were sounds of weep- 
ing from the parlour daring this time, and 
at last Christopher led back his mother to 
the door of her own room, where she re- 
turned to bed, and would take comfort 
from no one. Miss Martha sat with Chris- 
topher the rest of the day, while May kept 
aloof, feeling like a culprit. In spite of 
all she knew to the contrary, it seemed as 


if she must be to blame for Christopher's 


came to light, 
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Towards evening she ventured to show 
her face in the parlour. Aunt Martha had 
left Mr. Lee to take a nap in his chair, but 
the young man was wide awake when May 
came stealing in. She brought him a vase 
of the latest flowers, including the very 
last rose of summer, as a needless peace- 
offering, and a vain litile temptation to 
make him glad. Christopher was not at 
war with her, but he could not be glad. 
He smiled over the flowers and thanked her 
for her trouble; and then he had a little 
more to say. 

“T am sorry and ashamed of all the 
trouble you have had with us,” he said. 
‘It was a monstrous thing to torment you 
as my mother and I have done. I beg of 
you to forgive and forget what has passed. 
We shall leave you to-morrow, full of gra- 
titude for all the kindness you have shown 
to a sick man; and by-and-bye I shall set 
to work and be a new creature. Will you 
give me your hand in token that we are 
friends ?” 

“ Right willingly,” said May, giving her 
hand and feeling sorely distressed. Chris- 
topher’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
raised her fingers to his lips. While she 
thus stood beside him and he kissed her 
hand, there was a witness of this scene of 
forgiveness and farewell. The leaves flut- 
tered at the window as a shadow came 
among them, and then quickly disappeared. 
Christopher saw nothing, for his face was 
turned from the window; but May had 
glanced up quickly and seen—Paul. 

She snatched her hand from Christopher 
with a little cry. ‘“ What is it?” he said, 
fearing he had offended her; but she said, 
“Oh, nothing!’ and muttered something 
about the window, so that he thought she 
had seen a strolling beggar; but May was 
gone from the room before he could make 
up his mind. She nearly ran down Bridget, 
who was bringing in the tea-tray and the 
candles, and then stopped in the hall, and 
assured herself that she ought to go to her 
own room. What, hide in her own room 
when Paul was outside, hurrying away, 
never to come back any more! He had 
come at an unlucky moment, and had seen 
what might make him think that he need 
not come again. She wrung her hands in 
an agony of indecision, and finally flew 
down the passage to her own room. 

But at the end of the passage there 
was an open door through which the moon 
was shining, and just hard by there lay on 
a bench a white apron belonging to Bridget, 
and a large woollen shawl of vivid colours, 
which the handmaiden was wont to wrap 





round her head and shoulders. May seeing 
these, a merry idea sparkled up through all 
the troubles in her mischievous head. She 
tied on the apron, and threw the shawl 
over her head, wrapping it well about her 
face. She turned up her long dress and 
made the apron very conspicuous. Then 


she went out of the door, and set off 


running across the fields. 

Paul, meanwhile, walking along the 
meadow path, stopped at the stile to take 
a last look at the moonlit ruins, and the 
cottage with the red lights in the windows, 
and thus caught sight of (apparently) 
Bridget coming running to overtake him, 
with her white apron flying, and her head 
and shoulders swathed up in the identical 
shawl which he, in his character of pediar, 
had bestowed on her. May was at that 
moment thinking also of the pedlar, and 
thinking delightedly that she was going to 
trick Paul as cleverly as Paul had once 
tricked her. 

“Oh, musha, sir!” she said, as_ she 
stopped, panting, beside him, and mimick- 
ing Bridget’s voice, “ but ye do step out fast 
an’ sthrong! long lifeto yer honor! Sure 
the breath is gone from me wid the runnin’. 








An’ the misthress waitin’ the tay on yer | 


honor; an’ begs wid her compliments that 
ye will come back at wanst, sir, an’ not go 
*way in sich a hurry.” 


Paul’s heart beat fast, and she could see | 


him flush up in the moonlight. It seemed 


to him that this was adding insult to || 


injury. 

“*] am much obliged to your mistress,” 
he said, “ but I could not think of intrud- 
ing myself on the family at such a time.” 

“Thin sich a what time, yer honor ?” 

“Why at a time when you are prepar- 
ing for a wedding,” said Paul. “ You will 
please take back my good wishes and 
farewell.” 

“Oh, but plase yer honor, the misthress’ll 
not be satisfied wid that for an answer. 


An’ the weddin’s not to be till—to-meorrow,” | 


said May, with a mischievous delight in 
tormenting him a little longer. “ An’ we're 
not so busy as ye think. She wants to see 
yersel’. She’s despert anxious to see you ;” 
emphasising Bridget’s favourite word. _ 
‘So the wedding is to be to-morrow, 1s 
it? Well, tell your mistress I congratulate 
the bride; and I certainly shall write to 
Miss Mourne—the elder lady, I mean— 
before I sail from the country.” 
“ An’ ye won’t come back, sir?” said 


May, feeling blankly that she had gone too | 


far in humouring his fancy about the wed- 
ding. 
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“No, my good girl; and I am sorry for 
giving you so much trouble. You will take 
this little present from me to buy you a 
new dress.” 

May was dazed with her utter failure. 
She had just enough presence of mind to 
know that she ought to keep up the 
character she had assumed; she must ac- 
cept the money, and Bridget should be the 
richer for it. But May quite forgot that 
though she had borrowed Bridget’s shawl, 
Bridget’s hands were at home, and she held 
out a hand which was unmistakably her 
own, and which Paul knew as well as he 
knew her face. How could brown buxom 
Bridget give forth such a bit of snow into 
the moonlight ? 

“What is this? May!” cried Paul, 
looking down at the little hand, as if it 
had been a thing not of flesh and blood. 

“ There, I am caught!” said May, throw- 
ing back the shawl from her face. “ And 
I could cry for vexation, only it is so 
ridiculous.”’ 

“What does it mean ?” asked Paul. 

“ Tt means that Bridget wanted to thank 
the pedlar for her shawl,” said May, drop- 
ping acurtsy. “That is all it means. An’ 


now, plase, sir, shall Bridget take back 
your message to her misthress ?” 


“T feel that I ought to be highly flat- 
tered by this mark of attention from Mr. 
Lee’s bride,” said Paul, with some scorn 
in his face, as he drew back a little, as if 
in disgust, from the very lovely figure 
which the moonlight shone upon. 

“Don’t call hard names if you please,” 
said May, “I am not accustomed to it. I 
never was called a bride before in my life.” 

“This is strange conduct,” said Paul, 
sternly, “for a lady who is going to be 
married to-morrow.” 

“Tt would be a little odd in that-case,” 
said May. 

“Would be? Why, do you forget that 
you have just told me that the wedding is 
to be to-morrow ?” 

“So it is,” said May, plucking the 
thistle- down that grew by the stile. 
“Barney Fagan and Judy Lynch are to be 
married in the morning. Tenants of Aunt 
Martha’s. Bridget is to be bride’s-maid.”’ 

“* Pshaw !’’ said Paul, impatiently, with 

a stamp of his foot. ‘“ Have not I spoken 
| with the parson who was brought here 
especially from Dublin to perform a mar- 
riage at Monasterlea ?”’ 

“ Have you?” said May. “ How simple 
| you are, both you and he. It is only in 
romances that one hears of a wedding 
without the consent of the bride.” 








“Then you are only trifling with this 
poor man and his wonderful fortune—just 
as you are trying to make a fool of me!” 

The moonlight gleamed vividly a mo- 
ment on a little white wrist and hand, as 
May tossed up her handful of thistle-down 
into the air; and then she turned suddenly 
round upon Paul. For one moment she 
looked the image of womanly indignation, 
and opened her lips to speak her mind 
in good earnest; but suddenly her mood 
changed. Without saying a word she threw 
Bridget’s shawl once more over her head, 
dropped a prim curtsy toe her unmanage- 
able lover, and set off walking as fast as 
she could towards the house. 

Upon this Paul regained his senses im- 
mediately, and found that he was not at 
all prepared to turn about and continue his 
way towards Australia, without further ex- 
planation of the state of affairs at Monas- 
terlea. His pain had made him rude, and 
at least he could not go without offering an 
apology. He started off to follow May, and, 
with a few swift strides, came to her side. 

‘“* May!” he cried fervently at her ear; 
but May tripped on, and did not appear to 
have heard any one speaking just at her 
back. 

“ May!” he cried again. “Speak to 
me! You must not leave me in this way. 
You must give me some explanation of the 
things I have seen and the stories I have 
heard.” 

“She was spakin’ to yer honor long 
enough,” said May, talking over her 
shoulder as she still sped along. “ As for 
me, I’m only Bridget, an’ I’m goin’ home 
wid my message.” 

“For Heaven’s sake stop a moment— 
Bridget!’ cried Paul. 

“What have ye got to say to Bridget ”’ 
she said, slackening her pace a little. 

‘“* T want you to tell me something about 
your young mistress. Will you swear that 
she is not engaged to marry Mr. Chris- 
topher Lee ?” 

“ By my feth I will !” 

“ That she never was engaged to him ?”’ 

“ By my troth I will!” 

“That she does not care about him, 
except as a friend ?” 

“ [ never swore so much in all my life 
before; but I’ll swear that too. Is there 
any more ?” 

“That he did not ask her to marry 
him P” 

“ T couldn’t swear that.”’ 

“ Well, then, will you swear that she 
refused him ?” 


“ Ay, will I!” 
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“© And why was the parson brought from 
Dublin to marry them ?” 

“Och! sure that was but the crazy 
fancy of a poor mother in throuble.” 

‘One word more, Bridget. Why did your 
mistress refuse to marry this rich man ?” 

“ Thin that’s a saycret of her own. If 
ye want to know that ye must ax hersel’.” 

“ May!” 

“ Paul!” 

“ For Heaven’s sake stop, and speak to 
me in earnest for a moment. Is this all 
true that Bridget has been swearing ?” 

“IT would not keep a servant who would 
swear against the truth, Mr. Finiston.” 

“Will you answer me one more ques- 
tion, as May, not as Bridget? Why have 
you refused to marry Mr. Lee ?”’ 

“For a great many reasons. A great 
many more than I have time to tell you 
now. ‘The tea will be waiting, and I must 
give an account of myself.” 

“The tea waiting! I declare it shall wait 
until I hear my sentence from your lips, 
May! Do you remember all I said that 
last evening four weeks ago ?” 

“Yes; 1 remember it. You were very 
uncivil.” 

“Twas mad. Iam an unhappy person 
to have anything to do with. Iam of a 
dangerous nature, uncertain, and moody.” 

“ Do you think Iam so stupid as not to 
have found out all that long ago ?” 

“‘ And in spite of all that, May, will you 
marry me ?” 

“T will, Panl. 
like it very much.” 

“ Like it! Oh my darling!” 

“But the tea, Paul! The tea will be 
cold. And the whole house will be turning 
out with lanterns to look for me.” 

Nevertheless the tea went on cooling for 
at least ten minutes longer: and when May 
slipped in at last to take her seat behind 
the teapot she was rebuked as she deserved 
by her Aunt Martha. 

“1 met a friend, Aunty,” she said; “and 
he is coming in to see you.” 

“ A friend !” said Miss Martha; and then 
Paul appeared. 


That is, if you would 





UNDER THE SEA. 


Tue last gentleman who, in the interests 
of this periodical, made a pilgrimage under 
the sea, was lowered down in a diving- 
bell from the Admiralty Pier Works at 
Dover, was dressed in a costume apparently 
modelled on that of the wicked smuggler 
in a transpontine drama, had acute pains 





in his ears and head, and seems to have 
seen nothing but the lumps of chalk and 
flint lying side by side at the bottom of the 
Channel. Things are very much improved 
since then. We go under the sea, down 
a broad flight of stairs, dressed with our 
usual elegant simplicity, and without the 
smallest trouble i in our head or ears. More- 
over, on arriving at our destination, instead 
of being relegated to the company of a stupid 
diver, we find a learned and enthusiastic 
guide awaiting us; and, instead of lumps of 
flint and chalk, we see around us all kinds 
of fish and other marine animals brought 
together with great difficulty, watched 
over, nourished, and preserved with un- 
wearied care, and affording to the natural 
history student greater opportunity for 
study and inspection than he has ever 
previously met with. For we are under 
the sea at the Crystal Palace Aquarium, 
and our companion is Mr. W. A. Lloyd, 
its excellent superintendent. 

It is curious to note the difference which 
has taken place in the principles on which 
aquaria are constructed since the erection 
of the Marine Aqua-Vivarium, as it was 
called, in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Regent’s Park, a description of which 
was published in Household Words nearly 
eighteen years ago. Truth to tell, the 
knowledge of the subject was then very 
limited; it was known that marine and 
fresh-water animals could be kept alive 
in unchanged sea or river water by the 
action of growing vegetation, but the 
vegetation was expected to do too much, 
and accordingly in those days aquaria 
were kept in light and warm places, 
almost, in fact, under the condition of 
conservatories, while the tanks themselves 
containing the collection were glazed on 
all sides so as to admit as much light as 
possible. Moreover, no care was taken to 
observe the proportions of the tanks, and 
hence the water in them was piled up in 
tall masses instead of being spread out in 
shallow ones, so as to absorb as much ai- 
mospheric air as possible by surface con- 
tact. The result was that the collections 
were kept too warm, and the water not 
having in its too high temperature power 
to contain a sufficiency of oxygen, the 
animals died rapidly. An attempt was 
made to increase the amount of oxygen by 
unduly stimulating the vegetation under 
excessive light, but the consequence was 
that the plant life grew too luxuriantly and 
choked up everything; the water became 
green and dirty, and. quite unfit for es 
Maintenance of animals. This being th 
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result generally arrived at, both in public 
institutions and private houses, it is not to 
be wondered at that the aquarium mania, 
which began in 1853, died out in England, 
after feebly fighting for existence during 
nine years. 

Not so in Paris, however, where, in 1860 
and 1861, at the Jardin d’Acclimatization, 
Mr. Lloyd, our present curator, introduced 
aquarium keeping in a much better manner. 
He lessened the quantity of glass in every 
tank from four pieces to one piece, and 
decreased the amount of light and heat, 
thereby at once tending to keep the vege- 
tation to its proper service, that of being an 
auxiliary only for the supply of oxygen, or 
rather for the decomposition of the car- 
bonic acid gas evolved by the animals, the 
carbon being absorbed by the plants, and 
the oxygen set free for the animals’ use. 
Further, by keeping the sea and fresh 
water in perpetual motion day and night 
in streams, Mr. Lloyd was enabled to in- 
finitely increase the oxygenating surfaces 
exposed to the air; and he also hit upon 
a better way of introducing the vegetation 
which, at that time, was put in either grow- 
ing on stones, or rooted in shingle or sand. 
This last discovery Mr. Lloyd shall tell in 
his own words. ‘One day I saw bright 
bubbles of air rising froma corner of a 
drinking glass in a bird-cage, the corner, 
difficult to get at, being left uncleaned. The 
sun was shining on the glass where the 
bubbles were rising, and I suspected them 
to be oxygen gas, so scraping away a little of 
the green stuff from the glass and examining 
it under a microscope, | found it was spon- 
taneously growing vegetation. Hence- 
forward, therefore, beginning in Paris, I 
depended only on the self-coming plants, 
the germs of which abound in all waters, 
and need only exposure to light to make 
the plants themselves appear.” These, and 
other improvements, were developed in an 
aquarium built under Mr. Lloyd’s super- 
intendence by the Zoological Society at 
Hamburg, and opened under his manage- 
ment in 1864, and which, at the time of its 
construction, was the best specimen of its 
class in Europe, and still remains the best 
one on the Continent. Neither in size nor 
arrangement, however, is it to be compared 
to the establishment at Sydenham. 

_ The aquarium is at the northern, or, as it 
18 more generally called, at the “ tropical” 
end of the Crystal Palace, on a portion of 
the site ravaged by the fire of 1866, and 
occupying ground nearly four hundred feet 
in length and seventy feet in breadth. Be- 
sides those portions open to the inspection 





of the public, there are a workroom, a 
steam-engine and boiler-room, a receptacle 
for the heating apparatus, two storerooms, 
an attendants’ gallery running from end to 
end, and an office. One side of the prin- 
cipal gallery is divided into eighteen large 
tanks; through the glazed side of each you 
look into a kind of rocky cavern, alive with 
monsters of the deep, whose learned names 
you can read on a ledge before you, but 
with whose personal appearance you have 
hitherto only been familiar in connexion 
with fresh salad or melted butter. Here, 
in separate compartments, are our old 
friends the sole and the plaice ; the whiting, 
whose normal state it does not appear to be 
to have his tail in his mouth; the lobsters, 
who do not seem quite so ill at ease as when 
they are wedged together on a corner of 
the fishmonger’s slab; the crawfish, hob- 
bling up and down his sanded floor, so 
like the pantaloon whom we saw in last 
night’s pantomime ; the filmy shrimp, re- 
miniscent of Gravesend, where he is spoken 
of without his “h,” and devoured in large 
quantities with tea; and the greedy prawn. 
There are about twenty thousand gallons 
of salt water contained in these tanks, 
while the large reservoir running from 
end to end of the saloon holds eighty 
thousand gallons more. The sea-water in 
the tanks, which is maintained at a uni- 
form temperature of from fifty to sixty 
degrees, is kept in good order by being 
in constant circulation, being pumped into 
day and night from the large reservoir below. 
A double set of machinery; two boilers, each 
of four horse power, two steam-engines, 
each of three horse power, and two of 
Forbes’s patent pumps ; is devoted to effect- 
ing this circulation, one of each article 
being at work while the other is in reserve. 
This sea-water, which necds thus never to 
be changed, year after year, and which 
weighs a million pounds, was brought up 
by the Brighton Railway at merely nominal 
rates of cost, through the kindness of the 
general manager, Mr. Knight. The pipes 
through which the water passes are made 
of vulcanite or hard india-rubber, incor- 
rodible by sea-water deposit, and with the 
water forced from the main pipe into allthese 
tanks through jets is mixed a great quantity 
of air, which, in a cone-like cloud of minute 
bubbles, can be seen forcing its way to the 
bottom, and thus aérating the tank as the 
body of the sea is aérated by the rush of 
the passing waves. It is observable, also, 
that the ventilation everywhere is remark- 
ably good, and that in the entire series of 
sixty tanks (for in addition to those we 
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have named there are upwards of forty 
others, in twenty of which, containing small 
specimens, the view is through the surface 
of the water as well as through the front 
glasses, while the other twenty-one are re- 
serve receptacles) there is not one which 
cannot be brought, when needed, into free 
contact with the open air. 

A very cursory inspection will show 
that the expectations of the success of 
this aquarium are based upon the fact 
that in its construction the useful and the 
practical have been studied, rather than 
the ridiculous theatrical decoration with 
which its predecessors have been dis- 
figured. In most of the continental 
aquaria (notably in the aquarium at Ber- 
lin, which cost forty-five thousand pounds, 
and which may be cited as a splendid 
specimen of costly wrong-doing), money 
has been lavishly expended upon decoration 
of rockwork, which is placed outside the 
tanks, with the view of giving the specta- 
tors the idea that they are in a submarine 
grotto. This is an expensive attempt at 
deception, which deceives no one, and is 
utterly useless. That rockwork is essen- 
tial for the comfort of the animals we 
grant, but then it must be placed, as at 
the Crystal Palace, inside the tank. Errors 
such as this are seldom, if ever, committed 
by any educated naturalist, but spring from 
the fertile brain of the scenic artist or 
theatrical property-man ; and hence, when 
they exist, it may be jadged that they 
never coexist with the right spirit which 
contrives and conducts what is purely a 
natural history exhibition with permanent 
success. 

It is now, however, time more closely to 
inspect the inhabitants of the tanks, and 
our first halt is made before number seven- 
teen, at the far end, where are the prawns. 
At the moment of our arrival but few 
of these gentry seemed to be about, and 
we saw nothing but half a dozen prawns 
walking with great dignity over the 
shingle and rocks at the bottom of the 
tank, as though enjoying a constitutional. 
The next instant a shower of food, con- 
sisting of chopped mussel, was poured 
into the tank, and not merely did the 
promenading prawns relax their dignity 
and strike upwards in search of their 
dinner, but the whole scene changed in an 
instant. From the rocks to which they 
had been clinging, or under which they 
had been concealing, came prawns in 
scores, all hunting for their food; now 
tussling with each other for choice morsels, 
now swimming away with the prize which 





they have secured, and which, in many 
cases, is so big in comparison with their 
own size, that they are compelled to drop 
it before they reach the spot were they 
had hoped to devour it in safety. From 
prawns to lobsters is a natural step, and 
pausing before the tank where these last- 
named specimens are contained, our guide 
informs us that they are on the whole a 
maligned race, being accredited with an 
amount of bad temper, and an inclination 
for free- fighting, which they certainly 
do not possess. One noticeable point 
in the physical organisation of the lobster 
is, that should one of its legs become 
injured, the lobster immediately drops 
it off, the point of severance being at the 
last joint close to the body; no bleeding 
ensues, for a skin immediately forms over 
the stump, and a new limb then begins to 
grow. It will be strange, perhaps, to the 
uninitiated to learn that the lobster casts 
its shell as the snake casts its skin or the 
bird moults its feathers. When the fish 
becomes aware of this approaching event 
—conscious that during the time of its in- 
disposition it will be utterly helpless in the 
event of attack, in its soft state, when other 
animals can easily tear it up as food— 
it establishes itself beneath a shelving 
rock, with a rock on either side, and 
burrowing into a hole, throws up the 
sand and shingle which it has thus dis- 
placed, as a kind of earthwork in front of 
it. When the shell is finally cast, the 
lobster is in a state of exhaustion, but re- 
maining perfectly quiet its vigour returns, 
and in about three days the new shell has 
become hard and strong enough to enable 
its wearer to pursue its ordinary life. In 
this same tank is the great spiny lobster or 
crawfish, differing from its fellows in the 
fact that its limbs are single-clawed, and 
that its external antenne are furnished with 
sharp bristling points, enabling it to repel 
any troublesome attack, such attacks being 
always made from the promptings of hu:- 
ger, never from spite, as with man. 

In other tanks are specimens of the 
conger-eel and the fresh-water eel, the lat- 
ter living perfectly well in sea-water, both 
hiding by day and searching for their food 
at night; soles and flounders swimming 
gracefully, the former with a snake-like, 
undulating motion; cod, of which there are 
eight members of its family present, all 
of them feeding well and growing fast, in- 
cluding whiting. Of the labridw, so-called 
because of their protusile lips (or wrasses 


in their English name), there are several 
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of Labrus mixtus, the blue-striped wrasse, 
is the most gorgeous fish of the British 
seas: its body is marked with longitudinal 
bands of most brilliant blue on a ground 
of greenish brown bronze, while the fins 
are of deep yellow bordered with blue. 
The female is of a light red colour, with 
black and white spots on the back. As 
these beauties in the male cannot be well 
discerned in the ordinary way, they have 
been accommodated with a special tank, 
swimming in which they can be looked 
down upon obliquely from above. In 
neighbouring tanks are the dragonet, the 
sharp spines on whose gill-covers can 
inflict wounds when he is handled, and the 
brilliantly glowing green of the eyes of 
which, combined with its gorgeous hues 
generally, especially in the male, makes it 
deserve its English epithet of gemmeous 
dragonet. The gobies and blennies, which 
are so tame that they will suffer themselves 
to be taken up in the hand, and will some- 
times feed there, are also present. There, 
too, is the sea-water stickle-back, which 
builds itself a regular nest of seaweed 
sewn together with threads exuded from 
its body (as spiders exude the materials 
for their webs), the greedy bullhead, the 
gurnard, with elegant jay-like winged pec- 
toral fins, and the poisonous weever. Our 
guide has reserved to the last the real lions 
of the aquarium, the octopus and the sea 
anemones. 

The octopus has lately enjoyed a vast 
amount of popularity. He has been de- 
clared to be the pieuvre, or devil-fish, which 
attacked the hero of Victor Hugo’s Toilers 
of the Sea, and it has been declared of him 
that he will leave the water and attack a 
man on the shore. Certainly in any con- 
test with the octopus in the Crystal Palace 
Aquarium, either in or out of the water, a 
man would have much the best of it. The 
octopus belongs to the family of “cuttles,”’ 
and is a carnivorous mollusc, with a body 
enclosed in a soft, thick, tough, elastic bag, 
instead of being enclosed—as in the case 
of the whelk, who is the poor relation of 
the same family—in a hard spiral shell. 
For a foot the octopus has a broad flat 
organ, cut up radially into eight strips, 
which are armed on their under surfaces 
with rows of cup-shaped suckers, with 
which it can take firm hold even after 
death. The bases of the cight feet are 
connected by a thin webbed skin, and 
when the animal wishes to shoot back- 
wards through the water these bases are 
drawn together, while the swiftness of the 
motion is increased by the stream of water 





which the creature forcibly ejects from a 
short pipe or funnel, and by altering the 
position of which, it can change the direc- 
tion of its progress. Shrimps are the food 
on which the octopus and its near relative, 
the eledone, in the same tank, live, and when 
they are hungry they sally forth from their 
home and drop down over the sand where 
the shrimps are burrowing. These fecl their 
persecutors and endeavour to fly, but the 
thin webbed skin connecting the cight feet 
of the octopus encloses them like a net, 
and they are the monster’s prisoners, to 
be devoured at his leisure. 

Of sea anemones, there are in the Crys- 
tal Palace Aquarium twenty-one species, all 
alive and doing well. Of these the largest 
is the Tealia crassicornis, or thick-horned 
anemone, which, owing to its great size, 
sometimes ten inches across when fully ex- 
panded, permits its interior to be easily 
examined. The smallest in the aquarium 
is never more than one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter at its greatest stretch. Although 
to the uninstructed and unobservant eye 
these anemones appear to belong to the 
vegetable rather than to the animal king- 
dom, looking like specimens of weed or 
fungus, only two, they being coral, out of 
the twenty-one specimens in the Crystal 
Palace Aquarium are absolutely non-loco- 
motive, being fixed immovably during the 
whole of their existence to a hard base. 
All the others have the power of locomo- 
tion, accomplished in a snail-like manner, 
in various degrees: one of them, the plu- 
mose anemone, having been known to travel 
from three to six inches in twenty-four 
hours. The anemones are carnivorous, 
and are fed with the flesh of the mussel, 
which is cut into small pieces, and being 
handed to them by an attendant, witha 
pair of wooden tongs, is grasped by the 
tentacles, and by them conveyed to the 
mouth in the centre of the topmost dise, 
which, gaping open, receives it and passes 
it into the stomach. The high state of 
health of this collection of anemones is 
shown by the fact that they are almost 
all nearly constantly open, even by day, 
this being the normal condition of anemones 
in the sea, where they are seldom closed, 
save when in the act of taking food, or 
when stranded. In the Crystal Palace, 
indeed, they are quite as much expanded 
by day as by night, though, with one ex- 
ception (anthca), they are nocturnal. As 
the process of seeing them and the other 
animals fed is very popular, especially with 
the visitors on Saturday afternoons, it 
has been found necessary to make Sunday 
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a jour maigre, or absolute starvation day, 
in order to keep them in health. A curious 
proof of the need of an aquarium such as 
this, as a means of instruction, is to be 
found in the fact that most English people, 
of all classes, refuse to recognise water 
creatures as “‘animals.” They may be 
tish, shell-fish, or anything but animals, as 
of course they are. 

And now we take leave of our companion, 
having seen fully enough to be certain that 
in him the Crystal Palace Aquarium has a 
most efficient and devoted manager, and 
the inhabitants of its tanks a loving and 
intelligent curator, who, from natural 
ability and long study, knows, perhaps, 
more than any one else of the habits and 
necessities of the strange creatures whose 
home is under the sea. 





A BATCH OF BALLS. 


Tat no such weary and laborious task 
exists as that of marrying one’s daughters, 
any matron will tell us, who, with method 
and monster drudgery, lays herself to the 
task. Under the average conditions of the 
world, it would be Sisyphean. The worn 
barrister who toils on for fifteen or twenty 
years before he gets a brief has an agreeable 
function compared with that of the matron 
who has to find husbands, instead of briefs, 
for her three hopeless and helpless daugh- 
ters. But some blessed philanthropist arose, 
some angel of mercy, who saw and pitied, 
and then invented the ball. We shall never 
lose it, whatever inversions of society take 
place; we shall always have the ball left. 
There are, of course, infinite varieties, 
from the most elementary shape of the 
pastime to the highest. Here are some 
personal experiences of the genus. 

To the hobbledehoy every shape of the 
delicacy—even the rudest—comes welcome. 
Like the schoolboy, he has an appetite for 
what is coarse and indigestible. In that 
state of life, while sojourning in lodgings 
by the seaside, I once received an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Rudd’s soirée, or dance. It 
was an unpretending attempt, supported 
by slender resources, but was in reality a 
tremendous effort. 

For days before we heard in the shops of 
Mrs. Rudd’s party, and Miss Mirkins, the 
sole milliner of the place, was known to 
be busy making up at least two dresses for 
the same party. The confectioner had 
received orders, and once repairing there 
for lunch, I was told that a hawk-like old 
lady in black, who had been giving orders 





ina hoarse and confidential way to the chief 
of the establishment in a corner, was no 
other than Mrs. Rudd herself. 

The mansion where the festivities came 
off was a sort of letting villa, one in a long 
row, where the lady had taken apartments 
for the season. When the guest entered | 
the hall, his hat was violently taken from 
him by a robust country girl, who forth. 
with attached a large label to the crown 
by what seemed to be a huge corking-pin ; 
for the material cracked and crunched | 
under the cruel operation. It was imme- | 
diately made to form part of a large bank or | 
mound, which was being built up against | 
the wall, and seemed already tottering. | 
Another girl (lent) ran up-stairs to an- | 
nounce, and showed me to the hawk-faced 
hostess, who was dressed in a limp, black 
dress, and seemed to be allowed the privi- 
lege, as hostess, of being distinguished by | 
an almost squalidness of attire. The room, | 
a little lodging-house drawing-room, had | 
been almost left bare, the furniture had been || 
cleared out, and afew chairs were set round || 
the wall with quite regimental accuracy. | | 
saw the company arrive, who all entered | 
with a sort of delight, as if after a long 
separation. The gentlemen were jocular ; 
the ladies high-spirited ; at whom a number | 
of apparent spinsters seated round, their || 
backs laid against the wall, gazed with de- 
light. There was infinite zest and spirit | 
over the whole—various young men always | 
coming up to the hostess to consult or 
give advice, proud of their important 
relations with her, and she directing them | 
in a maternal way. But there was a | 
difficulty about the music. To gain room | 
the family instrument, a cottage, with that | 
guitar-like tone which such war-worn vete- 
rans commonly have, had been put out- | 
side the door, and at it Wilkie, the well- | 
known stationer and librarian, who also 
sold cheap music, and this very instrument, | 
presided. On special occasions Wilkie was | 
accustomed to bring a little medicine- | 
chest, so it appeared to be, but which he 
called a euphonion, which was placed on 
a chair beside him, and on which he | 
played occasionally with his right hand, | 
the effect being of a “ jingle-jangle” sort, 
but in the place considered equal to 
a fine orchestra. On this occasion he || 
had supplemented his own exertions with | 
what he called a “cello.” Yet on this 
night the united power of all instru- 
ments did not carry the music into the 
room, and the friendly young men held 
consultations with the hostess, vehemently 
urging on each other that some change 
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happy performer privately, and in succes- 
sion, in vain striving to stimulate him. 
The difficulty was to convey the reproof 
delicately to Wilkie, whose well-known 
testy disposition might resent such treat- 
ment. But nothing would do. In the 
room the dancers were all leaning forward 
in an attitude of attention, trying to catch 
the sound ; some, fancying they had caught 
it, starting long in advance of the others. 
From experience, I can say myself that the 
effect was very odd and grotesque, the 
combined sound of the orchestra having a 
muffled effect, something like a musical- 
box, that was most exasperating. Experi- 
ments were tried, moving the instrument 
and chair right across the door, while 
the performer sat exactly in the door- 
way, with his back to the dancers. This 
answered to a certain extent, though it 
amounted to complete imprisonment, and 
shut Mr. Wilkie off from his “jingle- 
jangles”’ and his companion. However, the 
vigour of the performance never seemed to 
abate. The cheeks of the rustic young 
ladies blazed with a fiery heat, for the 
carpet had not been removed, and a grit- 
like dust was mounting in fine clouds, 
and getting into our throats. To the un- 
sophisticated, however, this seemed enjoy- 
able, and an element only common to all 
balls. They were happy in their delu- 
sion. At one, supper was served, our 
hostess being awfully exercised during the 
preceding half-hour, during which the 
maids had been rushing wildly up and 
down the stairs. There was none of that 
misplaced delicacy through which the 
genteeler host pretends to know nothing 
of what is going on. I will not even ven- 
ture to deny that she had been in the 
kitchen herself, putting a few finishing 
touches. However, there it was, a banquet 
in itself: a great many glasses filled with 
pink and yellow liquid, glasses filled with 
a jagged yellow formation which we knew 
to be the jellies, glasses filled with cream; 
in fact, on analysis, the whole seemed to be 
contained in glasses; save, of course, the 
sandwiches. However, it was wonderful 
for her, a widow lady of moderate means, 
and we all felt obliged to her. After the 
meal, Mr. Wilkic, much refreshed, found 
himself once more in the doorway, and as- 
serting his right to his faithful musical 
accompaniment, succeeded in getting the 
“jingle -jangles” within masterly reach, 
and played away till dawn. 

I recal another party with which, how- 
ever, the higher grotesque is associated. 
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ing with his family between Richmond and 
Twickenham. [I think he had to do with 
stock-broking ; at least he went into London 
every day, and I always, on no evidence, 
set down the Stock Exchange as his desti- 
nation. They had not been long among 
us, but his wife and two pretty girls, 
though shy, inspired an interest. The 
latter, we saw, enjoyed dancing; they 
were asked to all the little revels in the 
district. These compliments entailed obli- 
gations, which every one could see were 
resting on them uneasily. Soon, instigated 
by these prickings of conscience, and the 
restless pressure of the malicious, they 
were beguiled into issuing invitations to a 
sort of hybrid programme, half musical, 
half terpsichorean. From that hour a per- 
ceptible change was noticed in the hitherto 
smiling air of the family. They became 
wan and haggard, and borne down by an 
open weight of care. Mr. Cooke, such was 
his name, gave the idea of having some 
dark and fraudulent stock-broking trans- 
action on his soul. But it was all the ball ; 
they were overwhelmed and crushed by 
the sense of responsibility. Every refusal 
was a stab, and would be a disgrace to them. 
Yet owing to the labours of some interested 
friends all was going well, and all promised 
well. Siill the forebodings of these un- 
happy people were to be realised. 

Hasit been remarked how often a contre- 
temps is so nicely selected, as to fall on the 
weakest part of the victims, thus adding a 
special piquancy to the visitation ? Thus, if 
the person dreading misfortune is peculiarly 
sensitive to ridicule, it is pitched so as to 
fall in this very direction. There is some- 
thing almost demoniac in this. Now, as 
the Cooke family were a shy, sensitive 
party, shrinking away from rude jests, or 
even from light persiflage, they were to be 
selected for a visitation of a peculiarly 
grotesque and ridiculous kind, from which 
even robust natures would have shrunk. 

The entertainment was about beginning, 
and so far was full of promise. The girls 
looked charming, and their spirits fast rising. 
Mrs. Cooke had already lost that shrinking 
away or “dodging” air, which always gave 
the idea that she was avoidinga blow. The 
embezzlement expression was fast passing 
away from her husband’s face. The com- 
pany was pouring in. They were being 
congratulated: “so successful,” “ quite a 
feature of the season,” “so charming,” 
when a little commotion arose at the other 
end of the room, where Mrs. Rounders, the 
curate’s lady, was sittin 
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Now, it has been mentioned that the 
whole parish felt a good-natured interest 
in the Cookes and their little undertaking. 
One result of this feeling was that Mrs. 
Rounders, a portly lady, with a large and 
regularly increasing family, though she 
had not been very well lately, resolved 
“ that on no account would she disappoint 
her own girls, Harriet and Charlotte.” 
She would take them herself, and she did 
so. She was now, or up to that moment 
had been, looking on with a smiling com- 
placency and interest. 

The phrase was used “regularly and in- 
creasing” family, and, indeed, no astrono- 
mer could count more accurately on the 
return of some planet than cou!d the curate 
on that annual contribution to his house- 
hold. But there was a disturbing element, 
which no one had reckoned upon—the 
agitation and excitement. At the end of 
the room suddenly came a flutter, of which 
Mrs. Rounders seemed to be the centre. 
Faces looked anxiously towards the door, 
and a matron, in quality of aide-de-camp, 
came spurring to Mrs. Cooke. A hurried 
whisper, and a spasm of agony shot 
across the unhappy hostess’s face. She 
flew to her husband, and his face seemed as 
though the embezzlement had really been 
discovered, and the officers of justice were 
waiting below. Horror was, indeed, on 
all faces, joined with helplessness. They 
could do nothing, and did nothing. From 
a distance it seemed as though friendly ad- 
visers, experienced, too, in these delicate 
matters, were pressing prompt retirement 
on the suffering lady, which was sternly 
and haughtily resisted. That sort of pride, 
which Charles Lamb was perhaps the first 
to point out, as always associated with 
the situation, was present. Her only terms 
were, that she should be carried from the 
room with the seat on which she reposed. 
The situation was so critical, that some 
resolute friends of the house, who, in the 
helplessness of the family, took all on 
themselves, at once agreed to it, and, 
with great promptness, brought up the 
two hired waiters, who seemed not a little 
perplexed at the service required of them, 
which was certainly not within the duties 
they had covenanted for. These men, how- 
ever, are in the habit of sceing a good deal 
of life, and are perhaps astonished at 
nothing. But the amazed guests, who had 
no idea of what had happened, or was going 
to happen, were confounded at the spectacle 
of a portly lady, in ball-dress, flowers, &c., 
chaired through the rooms on the shoulders 
of waiters! I never shall forget the faces 





of a detachment of young officers just 
arriving, in their light manner, and en- 
countering this procession on the stairs. 
They must have thought it was some rite 
of inauguration peculiar to the district. 

After that it may be imagined with what 
heart the ball proceeded. On every face 
during waltz and galop was a sly twinkle. 
Even the musicians grinned as they fiddled. 
Meanwhile the stairs became a sort of 
thoroughfare. At one, arrived Doctor 
Gunter, the eminent practitioner in that 
line, who had been sent for from Kew, and 
had been called out of bed ; he tramped up- 
stairs, jostling the dancers who were passing 
down, and causing wonder and amazement. 
Women in large bonnets began to be 
seen. By two it was known through the 
mansion that everything had gone happily, 
and at a little after that hour, the curate 
himself, a red-faced gentleman, and Doctor 
Gunter, peremptorily called on the host to 
dismiss the guests, the latter saying “ he 
would not answer for it’ if this step were 
not taken. It had to be done. In three 
weeks we lost this amiable family, who 
never held up their heads again, and, in- 
deed, could not bear to look any of us in 
the face. Mrs. Rounders, on the contrary, 
took all the airs of a heroine, and always 
maintained that “‘ the Cookes had behaved 
with gross inhumanity ;’’ Mr. Rounders 
even going so far as to say that “ he’d like 
to have seen how they'd have looked if any- 
thing had gone wrong.” 

I recal a large public ball where, in the 
middle of a crowded waltz a sudden crash 
was heard, and a tall and elderly major in 
full regimentals was seen to fall. His part- 
ner rose at once, but the major lay so help- 
less, that the zealous stewards assumed 
that he was intoxicated, and collected round 
him with a view to removing him. Twoat- 
tempted to raise him, laying aside their 
wands for the purpose; but an angry roar 
from the major, accompanied by an oath, 
made them desist, though it confirmed 
them in their original view. It was pro- 
sently found that the elderly major’s hip 
was broken—a heavy penalty to pay for 
a waltz. The scene then became an odd 
one; dancing was suspended, a vast crowd 
gathered round a prostrate gentleman in 
regimentals, who was lying perfectly flat, 
his eyes staring at the chandelier, the 
stewards gazing down on him as if on 
guard. The embarrassment was how to 
remove him. At the slightest touch he 
shrieked. <A shutter, a door, were sug- 
gested. Finally, a squeaking sound was 
heard in the distance, and a pariy o! 
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stewards and waiters appeared, propelling 
a large library sofa down the apartment. 
On this the major was hoisted with in- 
finite difficulty, and wheeled away. As he 
passed through the door, followed by the 
stupefied gaze of all, the judicious leader 
of the orchestra struck up the Burlesque, 
or some such galop, and every one rushed 
at once “ to take the floor.” 

How exciting at the county ball the 
whispers after supper, when it becomes 
known that an altercation had taken place 
below stairs between Mr. Gunn and Cap- 
tain Horser. Every gentleman witnessed 
it, and told his version of the story to 
every lady. Horser had driven home, it 
was said, either to procure a horsewhip or 
a friend, though both articles, it may rea- 
sonably be supposed, were close at hand. 
“High words had passed,” including that 
higher one, Puppy. Gunn had behaved 
with great spirit and temper, and showed 
himself on the ground for the rest of the 
night. In the morning, as a matter of 


course, handsome, in fact the handsomest, 
apologies were made on all sides, and Gunn 
and Horser became sworn brothers. 

How pleasant the genuine county ball, 
where the young girls come from twenty 


miles round, hungry with perhaps a year’s 
fasting from the dance, and fling them- 
selves into it like famished mariners taken 
off an island; how the festival goes on 
until bright morning is shining in at the 
windows ; and how curious the feeling of 
standing out on the steps in the fresh 
air, the lights still in the windows, the 
grass, the flowers, the inspiring breeze, all 
precisely as things would look about ten 
o’clock, after breakfast. More curious still 
the bare shoulders, the wreaths, and the 
faded eyes. 

Sometimes, after a hard night’s work, a 
craving hunger supervenes, intensified by 
the longed-for supper being delayed. This 
feeling is rare, for we but too often bring 
to the banquet a cloyed appetite. I can 
recal a kind of entertainment given by a 
pair who lived down at an old-fashioned 
mansion, and who, by a sort of mysterious 
épanchement, became of a sudden liberal 
and open-handed, and invited all their 
friends to a sort of al fresco entertainment, 
combining garden-walking and dancing. 
We were bidden for six, and most had 
arrived by seven. A long and weary 
night followed. It was announced that a 
supper would be served in the great hall 
at ten precisely ; and this prospect served 
to detain many who would else have de- 
parted, and whose appetites the long drive 





and keen country air had whetted. For 
the sense of expectancy, of a wish always 
on the eve of being gratified, yet always 
disappointed, is a stimulant. The ap- 
pointed hour passed by; half-past ten, 
eleven came round. Like Justice Greedy 
in the play, there “ was a clapper in every 
one’s stomach,” signalling dinner-time ; 
the laws of politeness were forgotten, and 
host and hostess were bluntly plied with 
the question, “What time would supper 
begin?” It then transpired that there 
was acertain Lord L. who had promised 
to assist, and these ancient toadies, who 
dearly loved an aristocrat, were determined 
to wait until he arrived. They were obsti- 
nate, rooted, mulish in this determination. 
No power on earth could get them to 
allow knife to be plunged into roasted 
bird before the august visitor should see 
the grand coup d’oil of the smoking 
board. Delicious savours, as of game well 
browned and savoury, came floating to us 
from the kitchen. This inflamed us the 
more, and at half-past eleven old Bolton, 
a rough customer, went to the host and 
stated, in a loud voice, that he could not 
let his health suffer from this fast, and that 
he must really ask for something to eat at 
once. On this bold demand, a number of 
cries broke from the crowd. ‘“ My dear sir, 
you surely don’t want to starve us. For 
goodness sake open your rooms. Mrs. 
Blank is really delicate, and complains of 
faintness.’’ Nothing would do. The host 
indeed said he would go and see, and did 
go and see, actually followed by the whole 
herd of the hungry, who kept their eyes 
on him. Presently appeared a servant or 
two bearing some bottles of sherry and a 
plate of biscuits. This was received almost 
with a cry of disgust and rage ; not so much 
from the character of the food as from the 
certainty it offered of further delay. What 
would have followed in the state of public 
exasperation I know not; for Mr. Bolton 
and some of the more weighty public men 
were holding a sort of caucus, when Lord 
L. was at last announced. Almost at once 
a rush was made to the supper-room door, 
where numbers had already taken up their 
places, like pittites waiting “the opening of 

the doors.’” When they were at last opened, | 
the lord, who was leading the hostess, was 
swept away in the unseemly tumult. All de- 
cency was forgotten, places were scrambled 
for, and I actually saw Mr. Bolton carrying 
away a dish of roast wild-duck to his own 
part of the room. But the worst was to 
come. It was to be a good old-fashioned 
sitting-down supper, and the room was 
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only equal to containing scarce half the 
assembled guests. Every place was filled, 
to the rage and disappointment of those 
who found themselves shut out, a famished 
look in their eyes as they crowded rest- 
lessly behind the chairs of those who were 
busily engaged cutting up the roasted birds, 
and indecently gobbling. These last showed 
no signs of hurry, but bestowed them- 
selves as for a protracted occupation. Gra- 
dually, on repeated helpings, limbs, breasts 
disappeared, then side- bones; husbands 
pressing their wives (whom they had 
taken in with them, but the crisis made 
everything exceptional), until those stand- 
ing up were inflamed to madness. At the 
end there was, in fact, nothing left for 
them but some meagre fag-ends of cream 
or jelly—a sponge cake or two—an insult 
to offer to a hungry man. 


PLEADING. 

Give me thy faith, that looking down 
The misty vale of years, 

I, too, may see our dear life’s crown 
Repaying present tears. 

Give me thy faith so firm and strong, 
Thy trust so large and free, 

To feel the years that roll along, 
But bring me nearer thee. 


Give me thy hope to charm away 
My life’s untold regret, 

And whisper to my heart it may 
Know love’s own gladness yet. 

Give me thy hope, so warm, so dear, 
So sunny and so sweet, 

To teach my heart with olden cheer, 
And new-born life to beat. 


Give me thy patience, dear, to wait, 
Till from time’s hand hath flown 

The crowning hour designed by fate, 
To blend our lives in one. 

Give me thy patience, hope, and faith, 
I need them, thou art strong; 

But I am weary unto death : 
This waiting is so long! 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 
CHARING-CROSS. 

THERE is a tradition that Charing was 
so named by Edward the First in memory 
of his “ chére reine,” his dear Queen Elea- 
nor, who. vorpse rested here for the night 
on its way from Lincoln to Westminster. 
The real derivation is cerre, Anglo-Saxon 
for bend; and ing, Anglo-Saxon for mea- 
dow. Charing is, therefore, the meadow 
at the bend of the river, for just there 
the river makes a great turn southward. 
In 1260, a chronicler talks of “ the village 
of Charing.” 

There were ten Eleanor crosses in Eng- 
land; of these three only now remain. 





That at Charing is supposed to have been 
the most costly. It was octagonal, built of 
the fine-grained Caen stone, with Purbeck 
marble steps, and eight gilt metal figures, 
and rising, with pinnacle above pinnacle, 
like a petrified fountain. It was long sup- 
posed that Pietro Cavallini, a contempo- 


rary and assistant of Giotto, designed the | 


cross, but it is now known to have been 
the work of Masters Richard and Roger 
de Crundale, who received for their labour 
some five hundred and ninety pounds seven 
shillings and fivepence. William Torel, « 
London goldsmith, modelled the figures, 
which were carved by one Alexander, of 
Abingdon. On Queen Eleanor’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, executed by the afore- 
named Torel, seventeen hundred pounds 
were expended. The cross now in the 
court-yard of the Charing-cross Station 
was the work of Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R.A., 
who put together the details with care from 
the three rude drawings which are the only 
extant records of the old memorial. It 
is, however, spoiled and dwarfed by being 
placed so near a lofty and huge building. 
The old cross was pulled down by the Puri- 
tans in 1647, and it took the Roundheads 
three months to destroy. Some of the 
stones went to form a pavement before 
Whitehall, while others were sold to anti- 
quaries to make knife-handles. The site 
remained vacant thirty-one years. 

The spot left bare by Puritan bigoiry 
became a slaughter-yard at the Restora- 
tion. Hugh Peters, Cromwell's chaplain, 
Major-General Harrison, Colonel Jones, 
and Colonel Scrope, were executed here. 
They died like brave, pious, and sincere 
men. MHarrison—the son of a Stafford- 
shire farmer—had been a lawyer’s clerk 
in Clifford’s Inn, till he was called to lay 
down pen and take up sword. He dicd 
repenting nothing, disavowing nothing. 
When some brutal fellow in the crowd 
shouted, “‘ Where is your good old cause 
now?” he replied, smiling, and clapping 
his hand on his breast, “ Here it is; and | 
am going to seal it with my blood !” 

When he caught sight of the gallows he 
was transported with joy, and said to one 
who asked him how he did, “ Never beiter 
in my life.” 

*“* Sir,” said a faithful servant, “there is 
a crown of glory prepared for you.” 

“Yes,” replied the staunch old Lronside, 
“T see!” 

On rising from the sledge, the hangman 
asked his forgiveness. 

“T do forgive thee,” he said, “with all my 
heart, and I wish thee all happiness. Alas ! 
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poor man, thou doest it ignorantly; the 
Lord grant that this sin be not laid to thy 
charge.” 

Then he gave the man all the money in 
his pocket, embraced his servant, and went 
up the ladder with a calm and undaunted 
countenance, 

The cruel rabble, seeing his knees shake, 
called out with curses that the regicide 
rogue was shaking with fear. 

“Gentlemen,” cried this old lion, “ by 
reason of some scoffing that I hear, I judge 
that some do think that I am afraid to die, 
by the shaking I have in my hands and 
knees. I tell you No, but it is by reason 
of much blood I have lost in the wars, and 
many wounds I have received in my body, 
which causeth this shaking and weakness 
in my nerves. I have had it this twelve 
years. I speak this to the praise and 
glory of God. He hath carried me above 
the fear of death. And, gentlemen, take 
notice, that for being an instrument in that 
cause which hath been pleaded against us, 
and which God hath witnessed to by many 
appeals and wonderful victories, I am 
brought to this place to suffer death this 
day, and if I had ten thousand lives I 
could freely and cheerfully lay them all 
down to witness to this matter.” 

Immediately after he was hung, they cut 
down the old soldier’s body, and slashed it 
open. The moment the hangman’s knife 
touched the flesh, the great heart is said to 
have made one beat more, and they declare 
that, in his agony, Harrison arose and 
struck the executioner a stalwart blow on 
the face. 

They all died in this spirit. When 
Cooke, another brave Puritan, parted from 
his wife, as he entered the sledge, he said : 
“T am going to be married in glory this 
day. Why weepest thou? Let them weep 
who part and shall never meet again. 

The last words of Scott, another of these 
Cromwellians, were: “God engaged me 
in a cause not to be repented of—I say 
in a cause not to be repented of.” 

Colonel Jones said to the weeping child 
of a fellow-sufferer: “ Suppose your father 
were to-morrow to be King of France, and 
you had to tarry a little till you could join 
him, would you weep so? Well, he is 
going to reign with the King of Kings.” 

When he saw the sledge, he said: “ It is 
like Elijah’s fiery chariot, only this goeth 
through Fleet-street.” 

And as he embraced a friend at the door 
of Newgate, he exclaimed: “ Farewell ! 
I could wish thee in the same condition 
as myself, that our souls might mount 





up to heaven together, and share in eternal 
joys.” 

Hugh Peters was treated with great 
cruelty. The Cavaliers made him sit on 
the scaffold and see a friend hung and 
quartered, while some came and upbraided 
Peters with the king’s death. He replied 
calmly: “Friend, you do not well to trample 
on a dying man; you are greatly mistaken. 
I had nothing to do in the death of the 
king.” 

The hangman then came up rubbing 
his crimson hands, and said, sneeringly : 
“Come, how do you like this? How do 
you like this work P” 

Peters replied calmly: “I am not, I 
thank God, terrified at it. You can do 
your worst.” 

His last words were: “Oh, this is a 
good day. He is come that I have long 
looked for, and I shall soon be with Him 
in glory.” And he smiled as he passed 
away. 

The statue of Charles the First, at 
Charing-cross, was erected in 1674, fourteen 
years after the Restoration. The statue, 
cast by Le Soour as early as 1633, had 
suffered as many vicissitudes as the exiled 
monarch who raised it as a memorial of the 
father whom he disgraced. From a docu- 
ment in the State Paper Office, it has been 
discovered that it was originally ordered 
by Lord Treasurer Weston, afterwards Earl 
of Portland, a proud and mean courtier, 
of whom Clarendon has left a dark-tinted 
portrait, for his gardens at Roehampton. 
But no flowers were to bud and bloom 
around that pedestal, and in no quiet bocage 
of rose and honeysuckle was it to sun 
itself. Instead of standing in the quiet 
garden where the only sounds were the 
splash of fountain and the song of bird, the 
statue was to be the centre of the rush and 
roar of a great city, and after being buried 
by crafty Royalists for many years, came 
to Charing-cross, to stare steadfastly for 
centuries at that fatal window of the 
Whitehall banqueting-house. 

There is an old legend about the statue, 
that the sculptor forgot to carve a girth, 
and, chagrined at his carelessness, destroyed 
himself when told of the omission. But 
whatever death Le Sceur died, that could 
not have been the cause, for there is a girth 
passing over a very strong rein on the right. 
Still, ‘Time does gnaw at the statue, for in 
1810 the sword, buckles, and straps dropped 
off, and about the time of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, 1838, the sword (a real 
rapier of the Carolan period) was stolen. 
A hole in the metal also indicates where 
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the George pendant once hung. The 
pedestal, now honeycombed by time, is not 
the work of Grinling Gibbons, as was once 
thought, but of Joshua Marshall, master- 
mason to Charles the Second, a man who 
was engaged by Wren in the erection of 
Temple Bar and the Monument, and who, 
as registers show, resided in St. Dunstan’s 
parish. 

This statue was cast in 1633, in a piece 
of ground near St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Not being erected when the Civil War broke 
out, the brazen horse and its stately rider 
were sold by the parliament to John Rivet, 
a brazier with an appropriate name, who 
lived at the Dial, near Holborn Conduit, 
with stern and ‘strict orders to instantly 
break up the accursed thing. But the 
shrewd Royalist, willing to bide his time, 
buried Le Sceur’s statue in his cellar, and 
deceived the Puritan senate with some 
shapeless lumps of old brass. The astute 
patriot made a fortune by manufacturing 
brass handles for knives and forks, and 
announcing them as made from the metal 
of the destroyed statue; for the Cavaliers 
purchased them as relics, the Puritans as 
mementoes of their triumph. Rivet, chuck- 
ling, soon doubled his prices, and took the 
money of both factions with equal com- 
placency. At the Restoration, Rivet re- 
fusing to deliver up the statue, had a 
replevin served upon him to compel the 
surrender, but he fought bravely for a large 
reward. The dispute lasted many years. 
How the wrangle ended we know not, but 
in 1674 the statue appeared at Charing- 
cross. Le Scour, itis supposed, died before 
the statue mounted sentinel in the long- 
destined place. This Le Scur—a French 
pupil of the famous John of Bologna— 
executed several monuments for West- 
minster Abbey, and also that copy of the 
Fighting Gladiator which once stood on 
the parade in St. James’s Park, and is now 
at Hampton Court. 

When the statue was erected, Waller, 
who had written so nobly on the great 
Protector, tuned his harp in the Royalist 
key, and produced the following feeble lines, 
which sufficiently betray their writer’s in- 
sincerity : 

That the first Charles does here-in triumph ride, 

See his son reign where he a martyr died, 

And people pay that reverence as they pass 

(Which then he wanted) to the sacred brass, 


Is not th’ effect of gratitude alone, 
To which we owe the statue and the stone, 


but to show mortals eternally that, 


Rebellion though successful is but vain, 
And kings so kill’d rise conquerors again. 





But the other side, too, had their say 
about the new statue. Andrew Marvell, 
one of the bitterest and most honest of 
political satirists, wrote an imaginary con- 
versation between the Charing-cross horse 
and.a stone horse with a stone Charles the 
Second upon its back, which had been 
erected at Woolwich. 

The Charing-cross horse says of Charles 
the Second, with terrible virulence, that it 
is a disgrace 
That he should be styled Defender of the Faith 
Who believes not a word what the Word of God saith. 

Woolwich replies with equal gall : 

That the duke should turn Papist and that church defy, 
For which his own father a martyr did die. 

Charing : 

Though he changed his religion I hope he’s so civil 
Not tothink his own father has gone to the devil. 
The poet sums up the character of James : 


With the Turk in his head and the Pope in his heart, 
Father Patrick’s disciple will make England smart, 
If e’er he be king I know Britain’s doom, 

We must all to the stake or be converted to Rome. 

Ah Tudor ! ah Tudor! of Stuarts enough, 

None ever reigned like old Bess and her ruff. 


Woolwich : 


But canst thou devise when kings will be mended ? 


Charing : 
When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended. 


The pedestal of Charles the First’s statue 
is seventeen feet high, and is adorned 
with trophies of armour, Cupids and 
angels, the arms of England, and palm- 
branches. On the north and south sides 
weeping children support what are, we 
think, intended for crowns of thorns. The 
iron railing, thirty feet in diameter, is now 
removed. In Queen Anne’s time, forty 
small square stone posts surrounded the 
pedestal, and the spot was a favourite 
stand for sedan-chairs. 

Archenholz, a Prussian traveller who 
visited England in 1784, tells a curious 
anecdote of the Charing-cross statue. Dur- 
ing the war in which General Braddock 
was defeated in America, and poor Ad- 
miral Byng was thrown to the lions as a 
scapegoat for our loss of Minorca, an 
unlucky Spaniard was arrested by a mob 
near Whitehall as a French spy. A loud- 
voiced bully in the crowd at once pro- 
posed to mount him behind Charles the 
First. A ladder was procured, and the 
wretched Spaniard forced up for that dis- 
agreeable ride, to be loaded with insult 
and pelted with mud. Luckily for the 
Spaniard, a cabinet minister just then 
passing by, stopped his coach, and in mere 
pity questioned the forlorn man. On 
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discovering the mistake of the mob, the 
minister quieted the rabble, got the man 
safely down, and, driving him to the 
Spanish ambassador's, apologised for the 
folly and cruelty of the London crowd. 

The pillory often erected at Charing- 
cross, received many strange occupants. In 
August, 1685, that enormous rascal, Titus 
Oates, thrust his brazen flat face through 
its aperture, after being stripped of the 
gown he had soaked in the blood of inno- 
cent men, and after being lashed by the 
hangman’s drudge from Aldgate to Tyburn, 
and here he received, let us hope, an ample 
dose of stale eggs, cabbage-stumps, mud, 
and other unconsidered trifles. 

In 1727, that vile rascal who so tor- 
mented Pope — Edmund Curll, the pub- 





In 1763, the impudent contriver of the 
Cock-lane Ghost mounted the old pillory 
at the West-end cross. The manufac- 
turer of the rapping and invisible ghost 
was Parsons, the parish clerk of St. Se- 
pulchre’s, who had a spite against a Nor- 
folk gentleman who had once lodged with 
him, and afterwards sued him for a debt. 
The object of Parsons’s ghost was to make 
foolish people believe that the ex-lodger had 
poisoned his wife’s sister, with whom he 
lived, and who had died suddenly in obscure 
lodgings of virulent small-pox. The rapper 
was Parsons’s child, a cunning little minx 
of twelve. This was the origin of modern 
spirit-rapping, and ghosts since that, hav- 
ing no voices of their own, have much 


| affected this mode of spiritual communi- 


lisher of everything that was infamous— | 


stood in the same place for printing some 
disgraceful work. No eggs, however, flew 
around his frightened face, for, with the 
reptile’s usual subtlety, he had had circu- 
lated printed papers, telling the mob that 
he stood here for vindicating the memory of 
the late Queen Anne. The rabble allowed 
no one to touch the sham martyr, and at the 
end of his time carried him off, in com- 
passionate triumph, to refresh him with 
wine at a neighbouring tavern. 

In June, 1731, there peered out of the 


Charing-cross pillory another scoundrel, | 
whom Pope has left nailed for ever on the | 
barn-door of infamy among other vermin. | 
Japhet Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, a | 
| Duke of Gloucester, in spite of the king’s 


brewer, on Tower-hill, had forged the con- 
veyance to an estate, and also fraudulently 
obtained a will. 
a not very sympathetic mob, then was 
seated in an arm-chair, and had his ears 
cut off, his nostrils slit with scissors, and 
was then branded with a hot iron. The 
rogue, however, had some pluck, for he 
laughed in the pillory, denied his guilt, 
and bore the rough surgery without flinch- 
ing. He was removed to the Ship Tavern, 
close by, and then returned to the King’s 
Bench for life. Yet the dog was lucky 
after all, for forgery was made felony 
by statute soon after, and only six days 
after Japhet’s punishment a Stepney vic- 
tualler was hanged for the same offence. 
Six years after this Hogarth laid the scene 


He stood one hour before | 


of his Night at Charing-cross, and shows | 


us candles stuck in every window for illu- 


mination night, the Salisbury High Flyer | 
| house for national records that, being then, 


coach upsetting over the brands of a street 
bonfire, and the narrow roadway blocked up 
above with huge swinging signs, and below 
by projecting bulkheads. 


cation. So sweet, however, is imposture 
of the quasi-supernatural kind to some 
people, that the mob did not pelt Parsons, 
but actually took round the hat for the 


| sufferer, who was imprisoned for a year in 


the King’s Bench. 

The National Gallery, that exquisite speci- 
men of English architecture, stands on the 
site of the Royal Mews, where our English 
monarchs kept their falcons and horses 
from the Conquest down to the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The king’s falconers were men of power 
and wealth, and of great influence at court. 
In Richard the Second’s time that knight 
so often mentioned by Froissart, Sir Simon 
Burley, who was put to death by the 


and the young qucen’s entreaties, held this 
office. In the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
Chaucer was Clerk of the Mews, so that 
we can feel sure that most of the allusions 
to the proud keen birds in the Canterbury 
Tales were drawn from life. 

After Edward the Sixth the mews became 
the royal stables, and here a M. St. An- 
toine, a court riding-master, whose portrait 
Vandyck drew, caracoled and _ trotted; 
here, too, Cromwell barred up the factious 
Colonel Joyce, the rough-and-ready man 
who arrested King Charles, and would not 
succumb quite cnough to iron Oliver. In 
1732, the mews were rebuilt with three 
absurd stone cupolas, as mean as they were 
hideous. Years afterwards, Cross’s Me- 
nagerie, removed from Exeter Change in 
1829, turned them into a temporary Noah’s 
Ark, and after that they served as a store- 


as now, more precious than the crown 
jewels, were bundled anywhere, any how, 
»y crass-headed officials. 
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In 1824, a generous and patriotic par- 
liament voted seventy-six thousand pounds 
for royal stables at Windsor, and fifty 
thousand pounds for a national picture 
gallery. Mr. C. Wilkins was the genius 
chosen to rear the national edifice, and he 
did rear it with a vengeance. It was not 
opened till 1838, and an eye-opener it then 
was. It was cobbled up with the bricks 
of Kent’s mews, and some Corinthian 
columns from Carlton House. A toy-house, 
a washing-basin, and two pepper-castors, 
suggested the details. It was only as deep 
as Mr. Wilkins’s intellect, and about five 
hundred feet long. It was Vanbrugh and 
Kent, in fact, mixed together, with all the 
faults of each, and flavoured with Wilkins, 
and it has been well called “a handsome 
front to St. Martin’s workhouse.” 

William the Fourth is said to have sug- 
gested the name of Trafalgar-square and 
the erection of the Nelson column, com- 
menced by a grateful country three-and- 
thirty years after Nelson fell. The site was 
much fought over, and eight sculptors and 
architects were for it and four against it. 
Mr. Chantrey declared that “it was the 
most favourable site that could be found 
or imagined for any national work of art.” 
What enthusiast first said “it was the 
finest site in Europe” we do not know, but 
probably the same enlightened man who 
thought the torso “a fine thing if it only 
had the features.”” The square was pushed 
on fast. Begun in 1827, it was what some 
people called completed in 1847. The 
column on which Nelson stands guarding 
a coil of pig-tail and an anchor, as if “ mast- 
headed by Immortality,” was commenced 
in 1837, and completed the other day. Mr. 
Railton spent ten thousand pounds on the 
granite alone; two thousand and forty- 
eight pounds eleven shillings and twopence 
were originally subscribed, and thirty-three 
thousand pounds odd spent. The column 
and base measure one hundred and ninety- 
three feet, the Trajan column being only 
one hundred and forty-three feet, but then 
height is easier to obtain than merit. 

The Chantrey statne of George the Fourth 
cost four hundred and fifty pounds, and was 
ordered by the king himself, who somewhat 
mistrusted the national appreciation of his 
merits. It was originally intended to 
crown the eighty-three thousand pounds 
(the marble) arch at Buckingham Palace. 

At the granite fountains we will fling no 
more mud; but, gracious Heavens! what a 
contrast to those say of the Place de la Con- 
corde, where, over the large-limbed uymphs 





the generous water casts its lavish floods, 
and, glittering in the sunbeams, sprinkles 
its rainbow bubbles, bright as hope and 
evanescent as military glory, momentary as 
the life of man, ephemeral as national 
gratitude. Are we denied the power even to 
copy great works? Can selfish despotism 
or brawling republicanism alone produce 
those great works of art that should en- 
noble and beautify one of the master cities 
of the world ? 
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eee 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XIV. CORNERED. 

THINGS were very bad indeed in the City. 
Discount was almost as impossible as credit, 
and the number of iron safes that were 
pointed at as containing “securities, sir, 
worth five-and-twenty thousand pounds, 
upon which, I give you my word, I cannot 
raise five hundred,” was incredible. The 
City correspondents of the various journals 
were unanimous in stating that the money- 
market had a “‘ downward tendency.”’ Con- 
sols were lower than they had been within 
ten years; French rentes were nowhere ; 
and at the Turkish and Egyptian scrip, in 
which a good deal of light and innocent 
gambling had recently taken place, men 
shook their heads ominously. The sen- 
sation of the week had been the collapse 
of the Great Discount Company, which 
two years before had been formed, on the 
limited-liability principle, out of the old- 
fashioned house of Reddie and Wryneanx, 
a firm whose word was at any time good 
for a million. Whether old Mr. Reddie 
quietly withdrew all his money as soon as 
the new company was in working order, 
instead of leaving it in, as he promised; 
whether young Mr. Wryneaux not merely 
drew out his own money, but a great quan- 
tity belonging to other people; whether it 
was through simple mismanagement or 
base fraud, no one knew, but the company 
came to smash, and hundreds of families 
were plunged into ruin. 

Then the panic began in earnest. When 
people unconnected with the City heard 
that the house of Reddie and Wryneaux 
(no one ever spoke of the company) had 
failed, they almost began to doubt the sta- 
bility of the Bank of England. Everybody 
wanted to withdraw everything fram any- 
where where it might be deposited. There 
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were “runs” on private banks which had 
stood the test of the various influences on 
the money-market during a century, and 
which now nobly responded to the call. All 
the telegraph clerks in the country were 
sending off messages commencing with the 
words, “Sell at once,” and the stock- 
brokers were nearly worried out of their 


lives by the multiplicity of the commissions | 


thus forced upon them. 
In this state of affairs one would have 
imagined that the shareholders and others 


interested in the success of the Terra del | 


Fuegos mine would have felt some little 
disquietude ; doubtless they did; but any 
of them taking the trouble to make a 
journey into the City would have had their 
speculations speedily set at rest, for the 
forty-eight hours’ notice which Garcia had 
guaranteed to his principals had expired, 
and on arriving at the office the next morn- 
ing the gentlemanly clerks found on the 
closed shutters a document, in Mr. Gill- 
man’s remarkably neat penmanship, in- 


| forming the world that “business was 


temporarily suspended,” and referring in- 
quisitive applicants to some accountants’ 
office close by. The gentlemanly clerks 


them the hopeless state of the investment 
in which they had a common interest. 

But the other directors, who, whatever 
doubt they may have felt as to the continu- 
ance of the prosperity of the company, had 
risked their capital not merely for the sake 
of the high interest which it produced, but 
with the firm conviction, that long before 
the first ramblings of the approaching earth- 
quake were generally felt, they would have 
such warning as would enable them to 
withdraw their ventures in safety, were 
wild with rage and disappointment. How 
the news had spread, in what mysterious 
fashion the fiery cross had been sent round, 
no one could tell; but by twelve o’clock 
several of the men, whose names had been 
prominent on the direction of the Terra 
del Fuegos mine, were met together in the 
board-room of the Friendly Grasp Insur- 
ance Office, the use of which had been tem- 
porarily accorded to them by the actuary, 
to whom most of them were personally 
known. There was Lord Ballabrophy, 
red-headed, red-bearded, and red-faced, 
| chuckling, stammering, and uttering intcr- 
| Jeotenes oaths, but yet with a certain air 

of breeding about him which did not fail 





were not very much surprised at what they | to tell, even on his excited colleagues; 
learned ; they had been to a certain extent |there was the Honourable Pounce Dos- 
behind the scenes, and were always antici- | setor, for the first time since his marriage 
pating some catastrophe. | with Miss Swank grateful that her trustees 

Not so the public, who came down with | had safely invested her money, and _ left 
a swoop directly the news got wind, and| him only a few thousands to fool away ; 
hung about the doors, and read the written | there was Sir Cannock Chase, not attend- 
placard over and over again, and consulted | ing much to what was going on, but 
with each other in the hopes of hitting| busied in reading a report from his 
upon some method of regaining a portion | steward, hinting at the existence of more 
of the money, out of which, as they one/ coal on his Staffordshire property; and 
and all fiercely declared, they had been | there, too, were Mr. Bolckoff and Mr. 
swindled. Some of them were weak enough | Parkinson, who, beyond all others, were 
to go off to the accountants’ office indicated | savage at the tarn which affairs had 
on the placard, where they found them- taken—the former sat at the long board- 
selves confronted by two very pert clerks, | table, silent and white with rage, appa- 
who told them all they knew of the busi-| rently immersed in certain calculations 
ness was, that the books of the company | which he was making on the sheet of 
had been handed over to them for inspec- | blotting-paper before him, while the latter 
tion, and that a report would be issued as | strode up and down the room, speaking 
soon as the necessary investigation had | now to one man then to another, and from 





been made; they denied all personal know- 
ledge of the directors or officers of the com- 
pany, and said, as was the truth, that was 
the first time in which their firm had ever 
been employed in matters relating to the 
Terra del Fuegos mine. So the public 
departed in a crest-fallen condition from 
the accountants’ chambers, and went back 
and loafed about in front of the offices 
again, deriving some feeble comfort from 
talking to fresh comers, and explaining to 


time to time using such language as his 
vicar never could have expected would 
have issued from the lips of that meek and 
virtuous churchwarden. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” at last said Sir Can- 
nock Chase, having finished the steward’s 
report, and deriving some gleam of satis- 
faction therefrom, “it is no use wasting 
any more time in these discussions ; the 
question is, can anything be done? If 
so, let us decide what it is to be; if not, let 
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us clear out of this, as I imagine we all of 
us have plenty of other things to attend 
to.” 

“We must put a bold face on the 
matter,’ said Mr. Dossetor, whose stake 
was small, and whose income was good; 
“we must stand to our guns.” 

“ Shtand to our gons !” cried Mr. Bole- 
koff, looking off the blotting-paper, and 
taking his dirty fingers out of his mouth 
and waving them in the air. ‘ How can I 
shtand to my gon mitout de ten thousand 
pounds von vhich I have been robt ?” 

“Then your gun was—he, he—a ten 
thousand pounder, Bolckoff?” chuckled 
Lord Ballabrophy. 

“Vere is de chairman? vere is de ge- 
neral manager ?’’ cried Mr. Bolckoff, with 
more gesticulation. 

“If you knew that, Mr. Bolckoff,” said 
Mr. Dossetor, “ you might have a chance 
of getting back a portion of your ten thou- 
sand pounds. Mr. Parkinson, you seem 
to have taken the trouble to make inquiries 
in this matter; there is no doubt, I 
suppose, that Delabole and Vane have 
levanted ?”’ 

“‘ About Delabole not the slightest in the 
world,” hissed Parkinson from between 
his gleaming teeth. “I went round to his 
rooms in Piccadilly this morning, directly 
I heard this news. The hall-porter at the 
chambers told me that Mr. Delabole had 
gone away in a cab last night, taking two 
portmanteaus with him. He took no ser- 
vants, but went alone. The cabman was 
directed to drive to King’s Cross, but that 
was, of course, merely a blind; no doubt 
by this time,’ snarled Mr. Parkinson, 
dashing his hand upon the mantelpiece 
against which he was leaning, “ he is safe 
across the Channel, with our plunder in 
his trunk.” 

“Do you think he has 
much ?”’ asked Sir Cannock Chase. 

“ Everything that he could lay his hands 
on,” replied Parkinson. 

Mr. Bolckoff uttered a groan and buried 
his dirty fingers in his stubbly hair. 

“When I say everything,” said Parkin- 
son, not heeding the interruption, “ I mean 
everything that is at the same time valu- 
able and portable. His rooms—for I made 
an excuse to go up there to write a letter— 
are in much their usual state, and on in- 


quiry at his stables, I found that his | 


brougham and horses are still there; 
though we shall doubtless discover that 
they have been made away with for their 
full value. 


or three brokers who were employed by 
him, he must have sold out every scrap he 
held in every company with which he was 
connected, and realised the lot.” 

“ But, if auf der Continent, man muss 
die Polizei telegraphiren und hef ihm cote 
and sent back,” said Mr. Bolckoff, nodding 
his head vehemently. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” said Lord Balla- 
brophy, “one could send after him—he, 
he—Pollaky, don’t you know? and that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Do you imagine,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
quietly, “that it would be politic in us to 
invite legal interference in our affairs? I 
will put it as delicately as possible, but 
don’t you think that in any investigation 
which might take place, certain revelations 
might be made—as, for instance, to the 
allotment and manipulation of shares— 
which might be more amusing to the out- 
side public than to ourselves? Mr. Dela- 
bole is one of the cleverest of men, and 
would be the less scrupulous if provoked. 
Don’t you think we had better leave him 
alone P”’ 

“Certainly, most decidedly,” said Sir 
Cannock Chase, adding in muttered tones, 
as he looked across the table at Mr. Bolc- 
koff, “‘Dam stoopid foreigner!” With 
both of which sentiments the company 
assembled seemed generally to agree. 

But Mr. Bolckoff was not to be put 
down by clamour. 





carried off | fallen,” 


But, by what I learn from two | 


cried, “ you have told me nichts of Fane!” 

“Mr. Vane left London three days ago,” 
| said Parkinson. “It was stated at the 
| last board meeting that he required a few 
days’ absence, and so far everything was 
regular. It was understood that he was 
going into the country cn business con- 
nected with his marriage.” 

“Ach Gott! dat will now be durchge- 
cried Mr. Bolckoff. “Ven Fane 
| had made die Pendixen scine frau, then 


| could I my lost money have picked out of 


her fortune.” 

“That's a contingency that is now 
scarcely likely to occur, Mr. Bolckoff,” 
said Parkinson. ‘“ When Vane hears the 
| news of the smash here, he will doubt- 
less postpone his marriage until he has 
settled his affairs in such a way as to 
render Mrs. Bendixen’s fortune secure from 
his creditors. I went to his rooms too, but 
| I found he had not been back. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that, confidential as were 
the relations between him and the chair- 
man, our friend Mr. Delabole kept him in 
ignorance of the impending smash.” 











“But of Fane,” he | 
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When Philip Vane found that Sir Geoffry | 


Heriot, whom he had hitherto looked upon | 
as likely to recover speedily from the attack | 


made upon him, was actually dead, when 
the sudden thought shot through his brain 
that he was a murderer, the shock was too 
much for him, and, as we have seen, he 
fell senseless, coming to himself only to 
find that his crime was shrewdly suspected 
by Delabole, and to hear the few short 
bitter phrases in which his quondam ac- 
complice severed the connexion between 
them, and expressed his horror at the 
deed which had been committed. Raising 
himself on his arm, Vane made an im- 
potent attempt to delay Mr. Delabole’s de- 
parture, to implore him to be silent and 
secret; but his voice failed him, and ere 
he could renew the effort, he heard the 
slamming of the door, and knew that he 
was alone. 

Alone! and yet not alone. Rising to 
his feet, and staggering to a chair, Philip 
Vane saw before him the pallid cheeks and 
blood-stained features of the old man ; saw 
the eyes closing, and the thin wiry figure 
slipping from his grasp; heard again the 
moan, the last sound he had heard in that 
accursed place. He tried to shut it all out 
from him, but it rose persistently before 
his view. He started from his seat, and 
attempted to proceed with the packing of 
his portmanteau, but found himself ever 
and anon pausing in the midst of his work, 
and recalling some incident or occurrence 
of the previous twenty-four hours. The 
mud on his trousers and boots, which De- 
labole had noticed—he must have got that 
in crossing the plantation and the lawn. 
The lawn! He sprang up in guilty terror 
as he reflected that, with the coming morn- 
ing light, the track of his footmarks across 
the lawn would be revealed. The boots 
and trousers must be destroyed ; he would 
take them with him in his flight, and get 
rid of them on the first opportunity. In 
his flight! whither was that flight to be 
directed ? His plans must be all changed 
now; the necessity for immediate escape 
was urgent. He had relied on obtaining 
; a temporary loan from Delabole, but th: it, 
| of course, was no longer to be thought of, 
and the funds which “he had at command 
were barely sufficient for his immediate 
wants. 

Nevertheless he must fly, and at once. 
The dawning light showed him that a new 
day had begun, before the end of which 
the murder would probably have been fully 
discussed, all evidence possible to bear 
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| upon it duly sifted, suspicion rightly or 
wrongly directed, and all the machinery of 
justice for the detection and the arrest of || 
the criminal set in motion. The problem || 
of his fate would be solved by the next 
four-and-twenty hours; if before they had 
passed away he could contrive—following 
the route indicated by Delabole—to be well 
on the road to Bordeaux, with Spain, his 
ultimate destination, almost within his 
reach, he was saved. If not—what is 
that noise im his ears, as of tumbling table 
and smashing glass? There it all floats 
before him again; the book-covered walls, 
the large easy-chair, the shaded lamp, and 
the fragile figure with the blood-stained 
brow. Will it never 
It fades—it has gone. 

Now he can bring himself once more to 
think what steps it is absolutely necessary 
he should take at once. Money; he must 
have money; and he must divest his mind 
of all this unreal fantasy, which from time 
to time surges up into it; he must shut 
out that horrible vision, and must make use 
of that common sense on which he has 
hitherto relied, and which has never yet 
failed him when anything of real im- 
portance was to be brought about. Money, 
where to get money for his immediate wants, 
that must be his first determination. Now 
if he were only confident of his power over 
Mrs. Bendixen, the course was clear. The 
time at which a clue to the identification 
of Sir Geoffry’s murderer might be given 
would depend entirely on Madge ; and if 
he judged her rightly, he was tolerably 
safe in her hands. The recollection of the 
tie still existing between them; the re- 
membrance of the old days, which now 
seemed so far distant, and which he know 
—for his wife had often told him so—were 
surrounded by a halo of romance in her 
eyes; more than all, as he thought, her 
horror while denouncing the murderer, to 
have at the same time to proclaim him as 
her husband—for all these reasons her lips 
would be sealed. No one could tell whether, 
in the hurry and confusion, she had re- 
cognised the man who had sprung past 
her and hurled her to the ground; and 
from what he knew of Madge, she was just 
the woman to avail herself of such a plea 
as this, and to leave the direction of sus- 
picion to other circumstances. There was 
no other evidence which he need fear, save 
that which Madge could give. His visit to 
Springside was entirely unknown, and the 
fact of the proximate smashing-up of the 
Terra del Fuegos Mining Company, just 


cease to haunt him ? 
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to him by Delabole, instead of 
being, as it would have been at any other 
time, a source of rage and lamentation, 
was regarded by him as rather advan- 
tageous than otherwise, inasmuch it 
provided a sufficient excuse for immediate 
flight. 
Now as to his power over Mrs. Ben- 
From what he knew, he believed it 


ani 


as 


dixen. 


to be sufficient to induce her to brave all 
the frowns of society, and to run away 
with him, provided only he had suflicient 
to consent to such a | 


excuse for asking her 
step. That excuse again he finds in the 
ruin of the mine. If he could only see | 
her it would not be difficult to tell her a 
previously planned story, in which he could 
represent himself as the victim of mis- 
placed confidence in Delabole, 
which her sympathies could be aroused. 
That once done, the rest was tolerably easy. 
He knew Mrs. Bendixen’s jealous, passion- 


ate nature, and had little doubt about being | 


able to mould it to his will; buteto achieve 
that result he must see her, 
the difficulty. But one idea occurred to 
him. He must leave town at once by the 
very first train which would take him to 
Dover, and there was no reason why she 
should not come to him there, and give 
him an interview before he started 
France. If he could induce her to do this, 
he relied upon himself for carrying out all 
that be desired. 

He finished packing his portmanteau, in 


which he placed the trousers and boots | 


which he had worn on the previous even- 
ing, and wrapping his dressing-gown round 


him, seated himself at the writing-table. 


Instantly, between him and the paper which | 
he placed before him, rose the dread figure 


of the old man as he had last been seen in 
life, and 
gh his appointed task. 
Even then his writing was weak and trail- 
nothing like his ordinary firm 
He noticed this, but thought 
ont with the 


doggedly go throug 


ing, and 
round hand. 
it not inconsist« 


him to implore her 
first train after the recx ipt of the note, and 
meet him on the pier. When he had 
sealed this letter, he walked to the window 
and threw oj shutters. It was 
already morning; the outlines of the oppo- 
ood out grey -_ dim in the 
and the b la ck io idon sparrows 
ring blithely th 1e covered way 


to 
7 } 
yen tne 


+4 1 
site houses St 


early licht, 
were twitt 


and by | 


and there was | 


for | 


required all Vane’s nerve to | 
keep himself in the chair and stolidly and | 


anxiety under 
which he had explained to his correspon- | 
dent he was suffering, and which induced | 
to come to Dover by the 


them up in front of the counter. 
| at Spring aside 


| saw 


He had asce: persae” that the first train 
Dover left soon after six, and had made u 
his mind to go by that. One starting 
| little later, it is true, would have reach 
Dover soon after; but Vane’s chief anxiety 
| was to be out of London, and though he 
might linger ou the road, he would be 
tolerably safe from recognition. Looking 
at his watch he found that he would not 
have too much time to get to the station; 
and after a little deliberation as to whether 
he should or should not enlist the services 
of the gate-porter to carry his portman- 
teau, he determined to do so, and walking 
out, roused that functionary from 
slumbers, and brought him to the rooms. 
The man seemed half asleep, but brightened 
up sufficiently to drink a glass of spirits 
which Vane presented to him, and then 
bore off the portmanteau on his shoulders. 
The one cab which was making the Picca- 
| dilly pavement echo with its horse’s feet 
was then secured, and in it Vane drove off. 
When he arrived at the station he 
alighted from the cab, but before dismissi 
the. driver he handed him the letter w hich h he 
had written to Mrs. Bendixen, and giving 
him a handsome gratuity, bade him take it at 
once to its address. He was hurrying into 
the booking-office, when he found the way 
temporarily blocked by a little procession 
of men, who were —— huge bundles 
of new pape rs ap the ponderous = vans 
in which they had arrived, to the , 
| train. The new hems He had Pa tt 
them. By this time the story of the murd 
must have arrived in town, and these news- 
| papers were about to spread it throug 
the country and the world; what w: 
known about it, what was conjectured, it 
was all important that he should know, 
and yet he felt half afraid to satisfy him- 
self. 


e took his ticket 
He t ] ket, 


1: 
LS 


and made his way 
through the crowd of pz ussengers—who 
were mostly of the poorer clas Ss, t] 
| train was tardy and cheap—to the 
stall. The bundles of newspapers had 
already arrived there, and the smart young 
men behind the counter were openi ing, a1 
sorting them, and slapping them down w 
refreshing vigour. As Vane a d, 
he saw one of these y¢ yung men select 
or three contenis- - LC: irds from one of 1 
bundles, and after aking them out 
perusing them bien lf proceed to h 
“cc Mu 
— there it was in lare 
ught Philip Vane’s eyes instant 


it ca iy. 
ne else. “ Meacderat Spring rst 


not hu 
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—Steady! Now his head was reeling, and 
unless he could put more control over him- 
self he was lost. 

He steadied himself with an _ effort, 
walked to the stall and purchased a news- 
paper, which he placed in his pocket, and 
hurried to the train. There was no diffi- 
culty in securing a first-class carriage to 
himself, and bidding the guard lock the 
door, he threw himself into a seat, and 
drawing his travelling-cap over his eyes, 
buried his face in the upturned collar of 
his coat, and did not move until the train 
was fairly in motion; then he took the 
paper from his pocket, shook it open with 
trembling hands, and soon read as follows : 

“‘ Murder at Springside (by telegraph).— 
Sir Geoflry Heriot, K.C.B., was murdered 
last night at his residence, Wheatcroft, near 
this city. The person apprehended and 
charged with the commission of the crime 
is a discarded son of the deceased gentle- 
man, who, it is stated, has been heard to 
vow vengeance against his father. Circum- 
stantial evidence against him is very strong. 
Greatest excitement prevails in the city 
and the neighbourhood.” 

“My lack again!” cried Vane. “The 
arrest of this man gives me another 
twenty-four hours to the good, and when 
[ have once seen Esther, and arranged 
with her to join me abroad, I may snap 
my fingers at them. ‘The person appre- 
hended and charged with the commission 
of the crime ;’ by Jove, then, Madge must 
be loyal to me after all, or she would have 
denounced me at once, and never have 
allowed this man—whoever he may be— 
to be taken into custody.” 

He threw the paper down, and for the 
rest of the journey remained buried in 
thought. The train loitered along, stopping 
at every little station, where porters came 
up and roared unintelligibly, where jolly 
Kentish yeomen, and red-cheeked Kentish 
lasses, looked in through the window at 
the solitary traveller, muffled in his wraps, 
who never looked up or took heed of 
aught that was passing around him. Now 
Folkestone, and the sea, calm, and smooth, 
and placid as a lake, with the sun, a 
great red globe of fire, shining down 
upon it. Now Dover, and Philip Vane has 
his portmanteau taken to the cloak-room ; 
for he has decided, as he cannot cross over 








’ 


till the night boat, and asit is essential that 
he should not be seen at the Lord Warden, 
orany other of the placesin the town where 
he is known, he must loiter about until the 
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—why were the letters printed in red, why | time for his interview with Mrs. Bendixen 


on the pier, and afterwards get some re- 
freshment at a third-rate tavern. 

Three hours at least must elapse before 
Mrs. Bendixen could arrive at Dover, even 
if she rose immediately on the receipt of the 
letter, and started by the next train: three 
long hours to be got through somehow. 
Under other circumstances he could have 
employed them well enough; he could 
have found friends staying at the hotels, 
could have watched the arrival and de- 
parture of the boats, or amused himself in 
many other ways. But now he must 
keep out of the chance of observation, and 
notwithstanding the comparative security 
which he folt since reading the newspaper 
paragraph, that horrible scene kept ever 
rising before his mind. He walked out to 
River—a pretty little village in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he recollected visiting 
with a pleasant party years before. Back into 
Dover, and on to the heights, whence he saw 
a light thin vapour, like a filmy veil, rise 
from the surface of the sea, and gradually 
approach the town, which it finally en- 
wrapped, completely hiding it from his 
view. Back into the town aeain, where 
the streets were tolerably empty, the pro- 
menaders having been driven in by tl 
damp mist. There was a small! knot, how- 
ever, collected before a window in the 
High-street. Philip Vane, looking up, saw 
that it was a newspaper office, and that the 
people were reading copies of the latest 
telegrams, written on flimsy paper, and 
stuck in the window. There were two or 
three slips side by side: mechanically he 
ran his eye over them—the state of the 
money-market and the price of stocks, the 
dissolution of the Spanish Cortes, the re- 
signation of the Austrian Premier, the ver- 
dict and damages in a breach-of-promise 
case. What is this on the last sheet, which 
evidently has the greatest attraction for the 
bystanders? Philip Vane pushes among 
them and reads : 

“The Springside Murder. — Strong 
rumours are prevalent of testimony con- 
clusive as to the innocence of accused. Mr. 
L. Moss is here, engaged for the defence. 
The housekeeper has recovered, and will 
give evidence.” 

As Philip Vane’s eyes lighted on these 
last words, the writing became indistinct ; 
he recled heavily to one side, and would 
have fallen, but for the strong arm of 
friendly boatman, who caught hold of him, 
propped him up, and asked him what 
was the matter. Philip Vane muttered 
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something—that he was not well, that the 
mist had affected him. 

“No harm in that, master,” said the 
boatman, “it is but a sea fog; gets down 
your throat and makes all damp and un- 
comfortable, but no real harm in it. Coming 
on thick though now, ain’t it? Won't 
be able to see your hands before your face 
soon—getting pitch dark, that it is; and 
yet belike three mile out at sea it is as 
clear as noon-day.” 

“ Let us clear it out of our throats with 
a dram,” said Vane, for he felt the necessity 
of some such support; and he and the boat- 
man went into the nearest tavern, and 
swallowed each a glass of brandy. 

When they came out the boatman bade 
his companion good-day, avowing that the 
darkness of the fog had spoiled any chance 
of his getting a job, and that he should go 
home; while Vane made his way towards 
the pier. In the broad open space before 
him, just by the commencement of the 
pier, the air was lighter, and it seemed as 
though the mist were clearing off; this 
effect, however, was but momentary, and 
as Vane ascended the steps a black mass 
of vapour, thicker and denser than ever, 
came stealing silently from the sea like a 
moving wall. 

The half-dozen promenaders who had 
been tempted out again by the momentary 
gleam of sunshine, and were now hurry- 
ing back, gazed with curiosity at the man 
about to face such weather, and some of 
the young ladies tittered as Philip passed. 
Blacker and blacker still. He heard the 
rough voice of the coast-guardsman, ad- 
dressing him as “ mate,’’ and bid him be 
careful how he stepped, but he could not 
distinguish his frame. Below him he heard 
the voices of two or three sailors in the 
steamer alongside the pier, and could just 
make out the outline of her paddle-box 
and her funnel ; still he pressed on. 

“The housekeeper has recovered and will 
give evidence.”” ‘That must be Madge, he 
thought, that must be the position she was 
filling at Wheatcroft, that was how she 
was brought into frequent communication 
with Drage, the parson. “ Would recover 
and give evidence.” Recover! then she 
must have been ill, or hurt, or frightened, 
and that was how the dead man’s son had 





been given into custody unknown to her. 

That, connected 
with the rumours of testimony to establish 
the innocence of the accused, means that 
Madge will state what she saw, and give 
the name of the man whom she recognised 
as the murderer. No time to be lost, then. 
This interview with Esther Bendixen once 
rightly settled—What’s that? a block of 
stone, an iron crane, a windlass and— 
gently now, this must be the end of the 
pier where the works are yet in progress. 
Dark just here; let him creep along the 
side of the wall, let him—the next instant 
he had caught his foot and stumbled, and 
was fighting with the calm placid water 
below. He was a swimmer, and coming 
to the surface again, had but little fear ; 
three strokes brought him to the great 
wall of masonry sunk in the sea, but it 
was cold, and smooth, and slippery with 
shining weed, which broke away under 
his hands. No chance for hand-hold or 
foot-hold either, no power of seeing more 
than half a dozen feet in frontof him. He 
shouted, but his voice fell flat and mufiled 
on the heavy air, and he knew that his 
shouts could not be heard. He struggled 
again, but he was overweighted with his 
clothes, and his strength was failing. Let 
him keep his head now and make one more 
trial; again the cold smooth wall and the 
trailing, yielding seaweed; then a convic- 
tion of the impossibility of struggling much 
more, a few struggles, and one piercing 
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